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NEW FALL BOOKS By Leon. Whipple & Co. 
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To make the 


“common cold” 


The microbe that causes the common cold is a 

world’s champion “hitch-hiker.” 

He catches rides on towels and 
cups and pennies and dimes— 

Nite and travels from sick to well by 
r aan - human aid. 


A soap-and-water fence” 


If the public refused to give this microbe unneces- 
sary rides, the common cold would be less common. 
We can’t build a barbed-wire fence around the-man- 
with-a-cold; but we can help protect ourselves with a 
“fence” that is even more effective 
—cleanliness. 


Handwashing plays 


an important part 


Hands touch door-knobs that 
have been touched by other hands; 
they touch clothes and books and trolley straps. Then 
they touch our mouths—and the hitch-hiker has 
reached his goal. More frequent handwashing with 
soap and warm water—especially before meals—would 
often prevent the completion of 


ZF, his journey. 
ive) 
Clean, individual 


towels - » * Clean, indi- 


vidual towels, too, make _ hitch- 
hiking harder. For when Mrs. 
Smith uses her own clean towel she’s less likely to 
pick up Mr. Smith’s microbes. Frequent changes of 
linens and bed-clothes are important, too. And above 


less common 


all, clean, fresh handkerchiefs to muffle coughs and — 
‘sneezes! 


Clean dishes, clean 
food » # © - Avoid com- 


munity drinking glasses. And 
“community” dishes are almost 
as bad. Wash them thoroughly in hot soapy water— 


for hitch-hikers down the drain never hurt anyone. 
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elping to prevent “epidemics 

Impress upon the public’s mind the importance 
of these precautions. Do your share to make the 
common cold less common. 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK . 


The complete story of hitch- 
hiking microbes is in this inter- 
esting book. Free to teachers, 
health-workers, and other public 
leaders. Address all requests to 
Cleanliness Institute, Dept. 10K, 
45 East 17th Street, New York. 


CLEANLINESS. 
| N ST ieiatee 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


You can’t 


HEN orders are scarce and income is 

scanty, a factory may stop its wheels 
and close its doors; but with or without work, 
regardless of income, a family must go on. 
In hard times and good there are always 
mouths to feed, bodies to clothe. 


When income is cut off, kind-hearted 
tradespeople, relatives, or friends pro- 
vide means for obtaining essentials. Bills are 
accumulated until friends also feel the pinch 
of circumstances. Finally the breadwinner 
obtains a job and his creditors who have 
trusted him expect to be rewarded by. im- 
mediate payment. They have bills of their 
own to pay. 

No one knows better than the social service 
worker that the average American family asks 
nothing but a chance to work its way out of 
such difficulties. 


Household, America’s foremost family 
finance organization, gives families that chance 
through 147 offices in 89 principal cities. It 
lends them from $50 to $300 when they get 
back to work, tides them over times of stress, 
and gives them up to twenty months to repay 
the loan while they are getting back ontheir feet. 


It is a self-respecting and self-dependent 
plan that Household offers. Husband and wife 
may borrow on the securities which are in 
almost every home. They need no signatures 
other than their own. The entire transaction is 


THIS FACTORY 


CLOSED 


UNTOS 


“shut down'a family’ 


N 
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Tice 
conducted in businesslike 
confidence that was appreciated by more than 


330,000 families last year. 


Conscious of its great responsibility in help- 
ing to maintain families as ““going concerns,” 
Household makes its charges as low as pos- 
sible for the retailing of money in small sums. 
It has voluntarily reduced its rate on loans 
above $100 and up to $300—nearly a third 
less than the maximum charge allowed by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. 


Social service workers are invited to write 
for more information about this safe, pleasant, 
and private Household Loan Plan that is giv- 
ing American families a practical way out of 
their debt difficulties. 


Sd > bd 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on 
budgeting family income, is offered with- 
out charge in advertisements in news- 
papers of four and three-quarter million 
circulation, and through the Household 
radio program on the NBC network every Tuesday at 
8 P. M., Central Standard Time. Social service workers 
are invited to write for a copy. 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Headquarters: 
. - (147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities) .. 


Illinois 


(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 
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REACH FOR YOUR TELEPHONE AND 


YOU need only pick up your telephone to con- 
trol millions of dollars’ worth of property... 
a thousand yards or a thousand miles of wire 
... five thousand or five million dollars’ worth 
of equipment...a few or many of the Bell Sys- 
tem’s hundreds of thousands of trained workers. 

What you get from your telephone depends 
on your wish of this or any moment. 

Few things you buy can so exactly fit your 
needs. Telephone service is made to your order 
for each call... and the telephone becomes an 
extension of your voice and personality for 
whatever purpose you choose. All of the Sys- 


tem’s plant and equipment is of interest to you, 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


for you cannot be sure which of the 20 million 


TAKE COMMAND) 


{ 


“A 
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- 
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interconnecting telephones in this country you — 


may need to reach. 


The Bell System provides a constantly im- — 


proving service at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety. This means that it pays only 
reasonable regular dividends and devotes all 
earnings beyond that to the extension and 
improvement of the service. 

This has been the practice for half a cen- 
tury, with the result that the public has doubled 
its use of Bell telephones in the last ten years. 

The money you pay to your telephone com- 


pany brings you steadily increasing value. 
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The Gist of It 


UT of her vacation trip to England, FRANCES 
PERKINS builds up a scheme for unemployment 
insurance which she believes will meet the con- 
ditions in America—a government not by the 
State but by forty-eight states, the threat of extra costs 
te progressive as against backward states, the menace of 
politics, the widespread fear of the dole. It is based on 
the practical experience of her own state, New York, of 
which she is the industrial commissioner. Page 117. 


O turn cattle, hogs and sheep into roasts and hams 

and chops used to be the job of the town butcher. 
Today most butchers buy their goods, as do other re- 
tailers, from the large-scale manufacturer. How Chicago’s 
great meat-packing industry has become the setting for 
a going scheme to give wage-earners a steady income 
and aesense of security is told (page 121) by Haroitp H. 
Swirt of the Union Stock Yards. Mr. Swift, one of the 
six sons of the founder of Swift & Company, is a vice- 
president and director of the company. He is also presi- 
dent of the trustees of the University of Chicago and 
a member of the board of Survey Associates. 


HE quaint conception of the medical profession as 
Penis of all the strengths and weaknesses of a 
turtle with its hard shell (page 127) is the vehicle in 
which Dr. Donatp B. ARMSTRONG puts forward his 
provocative statement of where the doctors stand in 
days of turmoil. Dr, Armstrong is a vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in charge of 
policy-holders’ health and welfare following long ex- 
perience in public health work. 


VERY industrial nation in the world was represented 
at the recent Amsterdam Congress of the Inter- 
national Industrial Relations’ Association, which has for 
its purpose the promotion of patisfactory human rela- 
tions and conditions in industry. The admirable sum- 


mary of the discussions on page 131 is by Mary 
VAN KLEECK, of the Russell Sage Foundation, who is a 
vice- président of the Association and was chairman of 
the program committee. The Congress announced a con- 
tinuing committee for the study of social-economic plan- 
ning with Miss van Kleeck as chairman and _ head- 
quarters at 130 East 22 Street, New York. 


HE epoch-making reports on crime of the Wickersham 

Commission are reviewed, page 134, by WINTHROP 
D. Lang, director of parole of the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies of the State of New Jersey, a 
student of crime since his early journalistic days on the 
staff of The Survey. 


EADERS know of ELIZABETH GLENDOWER Evans of 

Boston chiefly as the tireless, intelligent, inspired 
friend of Sacco and Vanzetti—the one who kept interest 
in them alive during their dragging years in the death- 
house; and of other individuals and groups who have 
had less than a fair chance. Here (page 138) she writes 
as the intimate friend of Mr. Justice Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 


HETHER or not the federal government makes 

an appropriation for relief of unemployment, there 
will undoubtedly be a great drive to secure it. Here, 
in an open letter to the President, WiLL1aM Hopson 
suggests the preliminary studies that ought to be made 
in either event. He writes out of his experience as 
director of the Welfare Council of New York City and 
chairman of a sub-committee of the White House Con- 
ference of a year ago which dug into the subject of 
federal grants-in-aid. Page 144. 
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HE revealing story of Meester Gibich (page 146) 

comes to us through the Wisconsin Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association, which has a gift for discovering talent 
among patients in the sanatoria of the state. James M. 
FELKER, the author, late of the University of Minnesota, 
is both patient and a director of occupational therapy— 
a combination which means, one hopes, that the slow, 
steady “cure” of rest.and sunshine has succeeded. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


An American Plan to Protect Workers and Avoid the Dole 
By FRANCES PERKINS 


OT as a research worker “‘investigating”’ 
‘Britain’s experiment with unemployment in- 
surance, but as an administrative official 
seeking light on the aims, the accomplish- 
ments and the technique of that vast project, 
I recently spent six weeks in England. I 
ited the southern counties where there is no “abnormal” 
employment and where there has been none during Eng- 
id’s decade of depression, and also the Midlands, the coal 
a and the Clydeside, where men and women formerly 
ployed in mining, textiles and shipbuilding have been 
less, some of them for years. My wanderings took me 
‘ough country lanes, along village roads, through fine city 
eets, into the slum districts of London, Plymouth, Liver- 
ol, Manchester. I had chances to talk with bankers, gov- 
iment officials, industrial managers, professional people, 
ide-union leaders, merchants, workmen. I visited local 
employment insurance offices, sat in at sessions of referees, 
d_umpire’s courts, where doubtful and “refused” claims 
+ benefits are reviewed. 
I soon drew a line between insurance itself, an active, 
ing mutual scheme, and the “dole” which carries the load 
those who drop through and constitutes national mass 
ief. What I saw con- 
aced me that compulsory 


a discussion to point out some of the administrative difficul- 
ties involved. Finally, I want to suggest a possible method 
of so setting up an American plan of unemployment insur- 
ance as to keep the administration of the fund out of poli- 
tics, and cut down the risk of “penalizing” employers doing 
business across state lines through the enactment of com- 
pulsory legislation. 

On my last visit to England, before the War, I brought 
back memories of widespread human misery so vivid that 
they have remained with me through all the crowded years 
since 1913. At that time, poverty was an inescapable part 
of the British scene. People who were cold because they had 
only rags to wear were seen on the streets—men and women 
with bare feet or feet wrapped in old bits of cloth, and with 
tattered garments pinned and tied together. One often 
looked into pinched, white sodden faces. More than once I 
saw little children staring ravenously through bakeshop win- 
dows. Drunkenness was a familiar part of the picture, for 
desperate people will often spend a few coppers for liquor 
and forgetfulness rather than for inadequate food. 

But the England of 1931 is not the England of 1913. 
I went from town to town, through one city after another 
and never saw people in rags or shoeless. I did not en- 
counter that drawn _ look 
that comes from years of 


urance against the ordi- 
ry hazards of industrial 
employment is sound in 
inciple. I should like to 
- down here what struck 
> as the values in unem- 
xyment insurance to the 
mmunity as well as to the 
yrkers themselves. It is, 
course, only fair in such 


Miss Perkins, New York state industrial com- 
missioner, came back from England with a plan 
for setting up unemployment insurance in the 
United States ina way she believes would be fair 
to workers, to employers and to the public—a 
plan free from politics and organized on a pat- 
tern of public work which has been proved a 
success in this country. She sets it forth here 

for the first time. 
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underfeeding and despair, 
except on the faces of a few 
aged unemployables. The 
English in general wear 
clothes that seem to an 
American dull and monoto- 
nous but people on the 
streets have good, warm, 
“durable” clothes these days 
and they all have shoes. 
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Housing is also better than it used to be, both in comfort 
and in sanitation. The only drunken person I saw in Eng- 
land this summer was an American girl in a hotel lobby. 
The “pubs” were well filled but even on Saturday nights 
in the poorer sections of large cities I saw no “drunks.” 
Coming to England freshly after so long an absence, I was 
continually impressed by the rise in the standard of living 
in spite of post-war adjustments and the long depression. 
This I believe to be due in large part to measures which, 
wise or unwise in method, have lifted some of the unemploy- 
ment burden from the backs of the wage-earners and spread 
it out on industry and the country. 

The whole philosophy and method of social insurance 
are, of course, products of the complex age in which we 
live. In a simpler society the individual made his own eco- 
nomic plan. He was the master of his tools of labor, and 
his own strength, ingenuity and willingness to work were 
all he needed to keep himself and his family fed, clothed, 
sheltered and provided with the elements his concept of 
“the good life’ required. 

But the individual is a far less independent. unit in mod- 
ern capitalistic society. He does not own the machine he 
uses. [he factors that determine the work he does and his 
return for it are largely outside his control. The insurance 
principle, devised long ago to protect helpless dependents 
from the most severe economic effects of their breadwinner’s 
death, has been extended to cover other hazards before which 
the individual in a machine age is partly or wholly helpless. 
Thus we have workmen’s compensation to cushion the bur- 
den and spread the cost of industrial accident. We have 
old-age pensions to provide for the years when the worker 
can no longer keep pace with modern industry. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is another extension of this same principle. 


HE present English scene gives a muddled picture of 

unemployment insurance in action because British un- 
employment insurance has been almost smothered by the 
“dole” to the post-war unemployed. The “dole” as has fre- 
quently been pointed out (see The Survey, April 1, 1929, 
page 60) is badly entangled with the unemployment insur- 
ance set-up, but it is not a part of it. British unemploy- 
ment insurance is a three-way scheme, with contributions 
from the employer, the employe and the state, under an act 
originally passed in 1911. The “dole,” officially known as 
“uncovenanted benefit” or ‘extended benefits,’ has been 
paid through the unemployment insurance machinery to peo- 
ple who have through prolonged unemployment lost their 
footing as participants in the insurance scheme, but no con- 
tributions warranting such payments from the insurance 
standpoint were put into the fund. The draft on the insurance 
fund for the “dole,” and the heavy tax on the national treas- 
ury to bolster the fund so that it would take care of a vast 
army of jobless persons for whom it had not been intended 
to provide, have produced the results which have done so 
much to discredit the British experiment in the eyes of 
American critics. ‘ 

But there are valuable lessons for both England and Amer- 
ica in this confusion in applying the insurance principle to a 
major unemployment emergency. England’s experience is 
rich in positive suggestion as well as in warnings for further 
experiments with unemployment insurance in this country 
and abroad. 

In viewing what has happened in England, one needs a 
lively sense of the realities of the situation. Granted that 
the confusion of unemployment insurance and the ‘“‘dole’’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


was a mistake, the “dole” itself was a choice between twe 
evils. Millions of people have been without resources oj 
their own in the troubled years following the War. Some 
demoralization due to idleness was inevitable. Was this de: 
moralization to be increased by hunger, or were the jobless 
to be enabled to buy food with money which, at the mo 
ment, they had not earned? It must not be forgotten that 
the detioraitedeon of hunger and destitution is long drawr 
out—it goes even beyond the present generation. There 
was, of course, a third resource—the jobless could ask char- 
ity. In England, where poor relief is locally administered, 
as it is in this country, this would have meant heavy demandg 
for relief resulting in increased taxation in the depressed} 
areas least able to bear such a burden. In the end, it coul di 
only have meant widespread destitution, for the coal towns, 
the textile communities, the Clydeside could not have con-j 
tinued to carry their unemployed without the assistance from} 
the less affected areas which has been provided by the “dole.” 


HROUGH large scale public relief, England has 
made it possible for her unemployed to go on buying; 
stockings and coats and flour and blankets, even though they 
had no jobs. This has lifted some of the load from the 
wage-earner and his family. It has also lifted some of the 
load from British business and industry because it has helped! 
keep “the home market” alive. I talked with one of the 
executives of a chain of five department stores in the “de- 
pressed” manufacturing cities of the Midlands. The stores} 
closed their books July 31, 1931 with a handsome profit. 
I asked this executive how they had managed it. He di-|j 
vided the credit between careful management and unemploy-| 
ment benefits, which, he said, “have kept money moving.” 
Almost every employer with whom I talked said the same 
thing. After he had wrung his hands over “the dole” I) 
would ask, “Well, what should be done? Should it be 
abandoned?” I never received an affirmative answer. “After 
all, it’s saved England,” was the usual reply. “I don’t: 
know what we could have done without it.’ 5 
Among the positive values to England in having an un- 
employment insurance set-up has been the knowledge it has. 
given the country of the actual situation. Britain is able’ 
now to analyze her own unemployment problem and to de-' 
termine how it should be met. Well informed people in 


England—economists, government officials and so on—ex- 
pect that for some years ahead there will be not less than’ 
two million unemployed a year in a wage-earning population 


i 
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of about twelve million. For one million two hundred thou-- 
sand of these two million, British experience shows that, un- 
employment insurance must and can be provided. About 
five hundred thousand more workers will not have sufficient 
insurable work during the year to carry them over periods’ 
of seasonal idleness. They must have some additional main- 
tenance, given as the result of a need test, not as a right. 
For a group of three hundred thousand, provision must be 
made through social service. They are the aged, the mal- 


.adjusted, the handicapped who are industrially unemployable. 


T the present time, we in this country cannot look 
x ahead with any degree of certainty, we have no data 
on which to base estimates of the amount of unemployment 
with which we shall probably ‘have to deal next year and 
the year after, nor can we analyze the types of unemploy- 
ment with which we shall be faced. We do not have the 
facts which the British system gives. 

The most conspicuous blunders of the British experience 
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ave been political. I doubt whether the American mind 
uld have accepted the plan of dumping all the unem- 
loyed on the unemployment insurance fund without pay- 
ent of premiums. “Yankee sense” functions among. poli- 
cians, and clearly, insurance money and relief money ought 
0 be kept in separate pockets. 

People who are starving must of course be relieved—the 
vhole of modern society rests on some such conception. 
ngland has had to learn by a costly experience that a 
ound insurance scheme cannot bear the whole burden of 
his social obligation in time of emergency. It is going to 
e a difficult business from the wage-earner’s viewpoint and 
n the side of the public too, to unscramble the eggs and get 
ack to sound actuarial principles for the unemployment in- 
urance scheme, to adequate relief methods for the unin- 
ured and those whose insurance is insufficient to carry them 
hrough big emergencies. Whether or not the American 
emperament would have permitted us to fall into the mistake 
f dumping relief on an insurance plan, certainly with Eng- 
and’s experience freshly before us, it is unlikely that any 
mergency would tempt us to try that unsound experiment. 


HILE social insurance theory has wide application, 

the mechanics of one country’s scheme cannot be 
aken over bodily by another. The English are a homo- 
eneous people, with a common language, background and 
radition. ‘That fact affects profoundly the problem of ad- 
linistering a complex law which touches people’s lives inti- 
aately. I remember sitting in a referee’s court where sev- 
ral “doubtful” claims were being reviewed. The procedure 
. informal. The claimant tells his story in his own way. 
he three referees ask questions about any points which are 
et clear, and they may summon witnesses if they feel that 
urther testimony is needed. 

None of the claimants whose cases I heard were repre- 
sated by counsel. Most of them were unskilled workers, 
ut they were able to make a clear statement, and they were 
ally aware of their rights under the law. One man, for 
istance, had a fairly involved situation to describe in ex- 
laining why he had not accepted a job offered through the 
ycal office. If the facts were as he presented them, he was 
istified in refusing the employment under his trade-union 
szulations, and was entitled to benefits. The referees asked 
few questions to clear up one or two details, then allowed 
1e claim. 

“But aren’t you going to check his story?” I asked, a 
90d deal surprised. 

“That hardly seems necessary,” the referee replied. “After 
1, the man himself knows better than anyone else what his 
nion regulations are and how the work offered him con- 
icts with them.” 

Again and again, I was impressed by this British habit of 
lieving one another. It simplifies enormously the job of 
ministering social legislation. 

Another element which unemployment insurance would 
ve to take into account in this country is the question of 
entification. Your English workman answers all his life 
the name his parents gave him. In this country, as a 
atter of convenience, Guiseppi Catalano may be Joe Carter 
1 one firm’s records, Jim Lane on the books of another em- 
oyer. In administering the workmen’s compensation law 
this state we have found many wage-earners who, with no 
tent to deceive, have changed their names with almost 
ery job. Their own names are hard to pronounce, con- 
sing to spell, and a shortened version of the real name is 
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used by the “boss” and by fellow-workers. Some ready and 
reasonably fool-proof system of identification will have to be 
devised if we are to know that the Tom Paul who lost his 
job with the X factory last month is the Tim Store who 
was “‘let” out by the Y plant in May and whose family 
know him as Theophilus Sotiropoulos. 

Any unemployment insurance measure in its beginning is 
experimental. If it is to succeed it must be based, so far 
as that is possible, on known quantities. For this reason, 
it seems to me unwise to consider for this country unemploy- 
ment-insurance plans which attempt to divide the benefit 
fund by industries. So far, we have no reliable basis on 
which to figure rates under such a scheme. Some industries 
show the hazard more regularly than others—highly seasonal 
occupations like the building trades, for example. But an 
insurance plan, it seems to me, should be drawn with the big 
emergencies in mind. Its provisions should be framed to 
give the worker some security in times of widespread un- 
employment and so safeguard the fund so that it will be 
relatively adequate to these heavy drains. In an emergency like 
the current one we cannot say that one industry is more to 
blame than another for unemployment or for under-employ- 
ment, and there is no just basis, so far as our present in- 
formation goes, on which to penalize individual employers 
or groups of employers for the situation we all face today. 
From this standpoint, an unemployment insurance plan 
ought to require a fairly long waiting period—a month, or 
even longer. This would rule out minor employment breaks 
in which administration is difficult and expensive, and build 
up the fund for emergencies against which no degree of fore- 
thought or thrift can protect the individual. Where the wage- 
earner’s income is interrupted or reduced for shorter periods, 
individual “economic planning” should be supplemented by 
some other form of relief if the family situation requires it. 

I believe that industry should foot the bill for unemploy- 
ment insurance. ‘There is a certain theoretical justice in 
having each employe contribute directly, but practically it 
is a complicated scheme, inevitably leading to confusion in 
administration. All forms of social insurance should, so far 
as possible, be kept impersonal in their administration. To 
have Tom Jones and Bill Smith each putting his bit into the 
fund introduces a highly personal element. It leads to fric- 
tion and misunderstanding by a dozen roads, particularly 
if, in the experimental stages, the plan breaks down and even 
those who have paid into the fund do not receive benefits 
enough to carry them over a major unemployment emer- 
gency. The argument that the benefits will “mean more” 
to the workers if they have contributed directly to the fund 
seems to me a sentimental consideration. Our experience 
with workmen’s compensation does not indicate that it has 
any basis in fact. 


HE main obstacles in the way of successful compulsory 
Bee: insurance in this country have often been 
indicated: first, the complication of competition between in- 
dustries in different states and under different laws; second, 
the danger of “politics” entering into the legislative ex- 
tension of benefits and into the administration of the law. 
This has been the chief cause of the present’unsound position 
of the British scheme. As a method of meeting these dif- 
ficulties I should like to see a group of industrial states ex- 
periment with an Insurance Authority, modeled on the 
Port Authority of New York and New Jersey. Such an 
authority would have to be set up by treaty between the 
states, and would be empowered (Continued on page 173) 


Once carried on in local butcher shops, 
factory industry using machines and mass p 


modern transportation has made meat packing a vast 
roduction to turn live stock into steaks, chops and. roasts 
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suaranteed Time in the Stock Yards 


By HAROLD H. SWIFT 


ROM Texas, Montana, Iowa, New Mexico, 
and a score of other states, come long trains 
of cars, loaded with live stock,—the raw 
material of the packing industry. They 
are moving toward Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Fort Worth and _ other 

acking centers. Cattle men, sheep raisers, farmers who 
ave converted their corn into hogs, have decided to sell. 
‘arious reasons prompt them. Shipment at a particular time 
yay be due to a radio broadcast of market prices; to some 
bligation that must be met or purchase made; it may be 
ue to the fact that to hold the animals longer means loss— 
vey are ready for market, winter approaches, there is a 
routh or food shortage; or there may be numerous other 
sasons. At any rate, the action of the various live-stock 
roducers is uncoordinated. ‘The ranchman in Montana 
ay have an entirely different motive for selling from that 
f the farmer in Iowa. The size and kind of their flocks 
nd herds may differ. One may decide to ship for Mon- 
ay’s market and the other for Wednesday’s. ‘The four 
© five million live-stock farmers in the United States are 
idividualistic so far as the disposition of their live stock 
_concerned. ‘The larger packer does not know what to 
pect, but in order to encourage a constant cash market must 
ike what comes, whether the quantity be large or small. 

Add to this situation the danger of injury in shipment 
nd of shrinkage in weight, the perishability of fresh meat, 
4e necessity of maintaining a large force of skilled, semi- 
ciiled, and unskilled labor, and the further need of an 
ficient buying and selling organization, and you have some 
lea of the complexities involved in modern meat packing. 
Before the railroads tapped the sources of live stock pro- 
uction in this country, the packing industry was a com- 
aratively small affair, Jargely local both in purchasing and 
istribution. It is true that large herds were driven over 
ng trails to distant railroads for shipment to Kansas City 
nd Chicago, but the receipt of thousands of animals in daily 
1ipments, as is now the case, was unknown. The packing 
idustry as we know it today did not exist; facilities for 
upplying public demand were 
ery meager, and distribution 
yas chiefly a problem of im- 
1ediate environment. 

But the development of 
ransportation and the improve- 
ent of communication made 
ossible the establishment of 
arge packing centers. These 
rere conveniently located near 
enters of live-stock production. 
Jere the shipper could send 
is animals with minimum 
ransportation charges, and 
rom here the packer could 
istribute the processed ma- 
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day, 


guarantee .. 


“Once I worked two weeks for 60 cents a 
a stock-yard’s employe said, speaking 
of old times. And his fellow-worker, telling 
of conditions today, added, “The 40-hour 
. has practically put a man on 
a salary.” The complex factors with which 
the meat-packing industry has to wrestle in 4), 
trying to steady production and employment, 
how the plan of guaranteed time was evolvez, 
what it means in business and in human 
terms to management, to workers, to the com- 
munity “back of the yards,” 1s here told by 
Harold H. Swift of Swift and Company. 
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terial by refrigerator cars to branch houses and distant con- 
suming centers. It was the refrigerator car which did most 
to open the markets of the East to the live-stock grower 
of the West. 

Processing live stock into beef steaks, lamb chops, and 
pork roasts is even more complex than purchasing the raw 
material. ‘Today meat is only one part of the packer’s output. 
In producing it, he also provides raw materials for many 
other industries—hides for leather, wool for carpets and 
clothing, glands that are the basis of life-saving drugs, glue 
for furniture factories and hundreds of other industries, 
gelatin for the table and to make motion-picture films run 
more smoothly. 


HE packer’s problem also embraces the whole range 

of live-stock production and marketing. For a good 
many years, efforts have been made to work out a better 
system of regulating the inflow of live stock, but it is still 
far from satisfactory. During the war, the Food Adminis- 
tration zoned the country, and shipments were arranged so 
that they reached market from different sections on certain 
days. Some railroads have maintained regular shipping days 
to a certain extent and issue advance estimates of receipts. 
Live-stock growers’ organizations keep in close touch with 
conditions and issue advice to shippers on market trends. 
The Government, through the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, gathers information from the packers and other 
sources on meat trade conditions, broadcasts it, and issues 
bulletins for the benefit of the public. Live-stock commission 
houses keep their shippers posted by bulletins and even by 
telephone and telegraph. But live stock is raised on nearly 
every farm in the great Central West and to control its- 
flow to any appreciable extent when it is ready for market 
is too great a task for the agencies now at work. ‘The 
packer may receive twenty-four hours’ notice of shipments 
headed for a certain stock yards, but even so, it is only an 
estimate and there is no distinction made between the dif- 
ferent kinds of live stock. Since a car of cattle would mean 
20 animals, a car of hogs 75 to 125, and a car of lambs 250 
to 300, it will be seen that it 
is virtually impossible to secure 
accurate advance information 
under present conditions. 
Whether the receipts are large 
or small, the packer furnishes 
a prompt cash market and by 
doing so, frequently puts him- 
self in a difficult position. Cat- 
sometimes shrink fifty 
pounds a day, which at 10 
cents a pound is $5 a head. 
Such shrinkage seriously affects 
the small margin of profit 
which, in the packing industry, 
in spite of economies that cut 
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overhead charges, has recently averaged less than $1 a head. 

This uncertainty as to the amount of live stock to be 
expected from day to day and week to week means uncer- 
tainty in the labor situation. To maintain a large force in 
idleness, when there is no work to do, is obviously an eco- 
nomic loss. If, on the other hand, an excess of work is 


suddenly thrust upon us and we do not have a sufficiently 
large working force to care for it promptly, that also is an 
economic loss because our product is perishable, shrinks very 
rapidly, and cannot be stored so as to equalize production. 
If a small force must work extra hours to care for it, we 
of overtime. It is almost impossible 


lose through payment 


When the stock yards 
were out on the edge 
of the prairie—and 
an airplane view of 
a complex modern 
meat-packing plant 


for the packing in- 
dustry to have a uni- 
form day, and to 
work on a rigid sched- 
ule. Left unregulated, 
this situation mani- 
festly means hardship 
for the worker— 
broken time, fluctu- 
ating earnings, con- 
stant uncertainty. 
Some twenty years 
ago, Swift & Company took measures to alleviate the de- 
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and irregular hours for many weeks before the holiday: 
and had had no opportunity to plan for anything beyond 
meeting the bare necessities. When a man’s wife and chil: 
dren awoke on Christmas morning to a condition of that 
kind, could life to them mean anything but existence, con- 
stantly threatened by a feeling of insecurity and disap 
pointment ? f 

Or, take the case of an employe on our payrolls in the 
year 1909, who was called out early Monday morning but 
was sent home after six hours of work; on Tuesday 
worked five hours; on Wednesday only two; Thursday, he 
was sent home at ten in the morning after three hours’ work; 
on Friday he was not needed at all; an 
on Saturday worked only until noon—a 
total for the week of twenty-one hours. 

Intermittent employment, days of en- 
forced idleness, the uncertainty at seven 
o’clock in the morning whether work 
would last one hour, or four, or twelve, 
was dispiriting -and demoralizing, espe- 
cially when uppermost in the wage- 
earner’s mind was the certainty that short 
and irregular hours, with consequent 
lower pay, is not an acceptable answer to 
the demands of landlord and grocer, and 
that the delivery of coal in zero weathér 
is contingent upon ability to pay. 

So Swift & Com- 
pany, back in 1912, 
offered guaranteed | 
time as a partial 
remedy to the situ- | 
ation. This guarantee 
does not mean a guar- | 
anteed job. Because | 
of the nature of our 
business, there come 
slack periods of some 
duration when we do- 
not require a maxi- | 
mum working force 
and lay-offs, so far as 
Wwe Can now see, are 
unavoidable. Gua r- 
anteed time does” 
mean, however, that 
so long as a worker is _ 


on the payroll, he is guaranteed pay for a definite number 
of hours, whether he actually works full time or not. The : 
guarantee is now in effect at twenty-seven of our packing ~ 
plants. Throughout the organization, wage earners are paid 
on an hourly, not a piece-work basis, with an “incentive” 
plan which gives the worker extra pay for extra skill and 
efficiency. 

In the beginning, we established a guarantee of forty 
hours a week. This later was increased to forty-five hours, 
but during the war was again reduced to forty hours by 
federal Judge Alschuler, acting as arbiter in packing-house 
labor matters, when he established a norm of forty-eight 
hours a week. The statement he issued at that time is il- 
luminating,—“The existing 45-hour guarantee of Swift is 
entirely too close to a 48-hour week at the new basic day 
schedule to be wholly fair.” 


moralizing economic conditions of the wage earners in the 
packing industry. With other large packers, we have been 
able to establish an elastic schedule which now takes care 
of the situation within reasonably satisfactory. limits. 

The Company payrolls before 1912 give mute testimony 
to the irregularity of working hours and the undepend- 
ability of the worker’s pay. Take Christmas week for ex- 
ample, the most colorful season of the year, a time above all 
when the workman wants a dependable wage. The case 
of a cattle butcher employed at the Chicago plant is typical 
of the conditions existing before the present plan was de- 
veloped. An examination of the payrolls for Christmas 
week in the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 shows that this 
man was paid for only nineteen, twenty-one and twenty 
hours respectively. Further, he had been working short 


: 
: 


Hiriven for a 48-hour week, and have come very close to 
Wtcomplishing it on an average. The average number of 
ours worked per week since the war by the five to six 


nousand workers at the Chicago plant has been 48.9 hours, 
ne lowest being 46.1 hours a week in the year 1919, and 

e highest 50.3 hours in 1923. The same general condi- 
on holds true for approximately twenty-five thousand em- 
oyes in all our packing plants. 

Sometimes the exigencies of the business require that 

employe work more than ten hours in one day, or 
nore than fifty-five hours in a week, and in that event 
= is our practice to pay him one and a half the regular 
ate for overtime. From 1919, when overtime payments 
began, to 1931, payments for overtime have ranged from 

144,000 to $1,600,000, the average being $453,000 a 
ear. 

On the other hand, payments for unworked guaranteed 
ime from 1912 to 1931 have run from an approximate mini- 
um of $25,000 to a maximum of $400,000 a year, the aver- 
pee being $103,000. 

Of course, it is the concern of business management to 
void both the extremes of over- 
ime and of unworked guaranteed 
me, as a reduction in these pay- 
Rents accrues to the benefit of 
hil concerned,—the live-stock pro- 
sucer, the workman, the company, 
nd the consumer, but the work- 
an in particular by giving him 
stable employment over longer 
seriods of time. 

Guaranteed time has helped to 
janish the feeling of insecurity 
ind fear of uncertain pay. I have 
n mind the experience of three 
tmployes. 

The first began work for Swift 
[ Company in 1886, and is still 
smployed. Not long ago, in talk- 
ng with a member of our Indus- 
bas Relations staff about former 
tonditions and the effect of guar- 
nteed time, this man expressed 
imself as follows: 

I had a family of seven small 
hildren and there were weeks when 


e’made as low as seventeen hours. 
f course, there were times in the 


ia 
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| Since Judge Alschuler’s suggestion, we have continually 


Employe representation 
functions well in this 
industry which uses com- 

plex new machine processes 
as well as very old skills 
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busy season when we would have full weeks, continuing for 
a long time, but we never knew what to expect. It kept me 
worried to know how I was going to take care of my family, 
let alone build a home, for I never could see one week 
ahead. It was out of the question to buy property, although 
my wife and I always 
talked about it and 
looked forward to it. 
When we were put on 
guaranteed time it was 
a big load off my mind. 
Soon after, I bought a 
lot, and soon after that 
built the house, and we 
still live there and have 
brought up eleven chil- 
dren. 


The second em- 
ploye, who started 
work for Swift & Com- 
pany in 1907, had the 
a following to say: 


The 40-hour guarantee has been a splendid thing for the men, 
because it has practically put a man on a salary. Before, one 
week we would get a pretty good check, but we wouldn’t have 
any idea what it would be the next week. You couldn’t plan 
ahead on your living or anything else. It wasn’t safe to try to 
buy a home or make any investment that called for regular pay- 
ments. You might run into a stretch where the pay for a 
number of weeks would be way down. I remember when the 
earnings ran as low as $8 a week. You just had to trust to 
luck and no use trying to make any plans. I hope the 40-hour 
guarantee will never be done away with. 


A third employe, familiar with conditions in the early 
days, said: 


We never knew when we came out in the morning how many 
hours we might get in. Some days the foreman would come 
around and clap his hands—‘“Eleven o’clock; go home, boys”— 
that meant 60 cents. Pretty tough! Some weeks the pay would 
be less than $5 for the week. Once, I worked two weeks at 60 
cents a day. 


Stabilized employment is a goal toward which we are 
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continually striving, and guaranteed time has contributed 
to that end. It has called for cooperative effort all along the 
line. The live-stock buyer gives more thought to the prob- 
lem because he is vitally interested in having his purchases 
_ transformed into edible products at the lowest possible pro- 
duction cost. The superintendent has contributed his share 
of effort because he is not only interested in low production 
costs but also knows that a satisfied force works better and 
more economically and that his life is pleasanter when dealing 
with satisfied rather than disgruntled people. The sales de- 
partments give more thought to the problem of steady work 
and try to adjust their demands for product so as to conform 
with reasonable production schedules and thus have a lower- 
cost product to sell. 


HEN the supply of live stock is small and it is esti- 

mated the organized working force cannot be given 
from forty-three to forty-eight hours’ work a week for a 
period of several weeks, the gangs are diminished. A man is 
not guaranteed his job, but both for humane reasons and for 
purely business reasons, it is better and cheaper to keep him 
than to let him out one week and rehire him the next; he is 
not laid off unless there is likelihood of decreasing supplies 
of raw product over a several weeks’ period. If, on the other 
hand, the live-stock prospects point toward heavy receipts and 
the probable working time of the gang is estimated to be for 
several weeks from fifty-two to fifty-five hours or more, 
the size of the force is increased. When it is necessary to lay 
off employes during the week, they are paid for a minimum 
of six and two-thirds hours a day for the time they are on 
the payroll. 

The procedure seems simple, but as a matter of fact very 
often estimates do not turn out to be correct and arrange- 
ments have to be modified on short notice. The live-stock 
buyer may have expected more or less stock than actually 
turns up at the market; a storm may upset train and truck 
schedules; an unusual price situation may develop which 
induces shippers to send more or less stock than is expected. 
Any number of contingencies, causing temporary uncertainty 
between buyer and superintendent, must be adjusted 
promptly because time is a vital factor in handling a perish- 
able product. 

By stabilizing employment and regulating hours, employes 
have been enabled to regulate their lives and provide with 
more assurance for the needs and comfort of their families. 
This has improved community morale and so yielded social 
dividends. When the worker is able to pay his bills and put 
aside regular, even though small, savings, he develops a 
measure of self-confidence and becomes an asset to the com- 
munity. His well being is reflected in savings banks, better 
homes, and civic improvements. 

As evidence of the influence of our effort to regularize em- 
ployment, I offer the following statement from the presi- 
dent of an old and influential bank which is patronized .ex- 
tensively by packing-house workers and by business concerns 
in the district where a majority of the workers live: 

I feel that the plan whereby the wage earners are guaranteed 
forty hours a week has proved decidedly to their advantage. This 
observation is based on contacts and experience had with these 
people for nearly thirty years. Our bank has loaned in the ag- 
gregate a large amount of money to buy, build, and improve 
homes in the area where stock-yards’ wage earners reside, and 
I can say without reservation that we have had very little dif- 
ficulty with them through delinquencies. 

I have talked with the officers of a number of Building and 
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Loan Associations operating in this neighborhood and lear 
that their experience has been similar to ours. ; :} 
When an employe is reasonably sure that his pay will be reg 
ular and constant, he will usually budget his affairs to meet h 
obligations. : 
The fact that our bank, situated in the midst of the territor 
where these employes reside, is in amount of savings deposit 
the eighth largest bank in Chicago, would seem to emphasize th 
frugality and thriftiness of stock-yards workers. 5 


Situated in the heart of the stock-yards district is th 
University of Chicago Settlement. For thirty-five ye 


social workers residing there have studied the needs of th) 
neighborhood and have come to know intimately the life o 


the people. One of the Settlement workers, a woman wh 
has lived there since the plan for guaranteed time first wer 
into effect, makes this significant observation: All 


The forty-hour guarantee has been a large factor in bringi 
about the change in the standard of living in the district. Thi 
guarantee is like an insurance. When I first came into the dis} 
trict, eighteen years ago, I was not well versed in packing hous: 
practices, but I soon learned of the irregularity in workin 
hours. I can say the assurance of the people I have talkei| 
with, knowing that they were going to get at least a minimun 
amount of money each week, has raised their standards; the}| 
feel much more secure and certain of their homes. A grea’ 
deal of fear has been taken out of their lives, which is alway; 
there when there is uncertainty concerning work. ‘This ane 
other changes, particularly the fact that about 60 per cent now 
get vacations, has developed a sense of liberty. 


F 


HE past twenty or thirty years have brought many 

changes in our industry and in the stock-yards commu- 
nity. When I was a boy, the packing industry was re 
puted to be made up of low-standard and low-paid work- 
ers, serving long hours or no hours, working in an unsatis- 
factory environment. “Back of the Yards” was suggestive 
of crude and unsanitary conditions. ‘The district was 
bounded on the north by Bubbly Creek, on the west by the 
city garbage dumps, on the east by the Stock Yards, and on 
the south by open prairie. Only two streets in the whole 
district were paved. Board walks were used for sidewalks. 
Parks, libraries, bathing facilities, and playgrounds were 
unknown. Schools were altogether inadequate. “The pop- 
ulation was composed mostly of recently arrived immigrants, 
who had come principally from peasant villages and agri- 
cultural surroundings, ‘They were thrown into an indus: 
trial community of thirty thousand to forty thousand people 
under entirely new working conditions, understanding ne 
English and little of the laws and customs of this country. 
Americanization was an unknown term, and the Settlement 
idea was still in its incipiency. Very little consideratior 
was given to the social and economic problems arising from 
migration, Many of these immigrants were transients, hop: 
ing only to earn enough to move to another locality or te 
return to some foreign land. 

It was from this district that the packing industry drew 
most of its labor supply. 

Our problem has been to improve the conditions undes 
which our employes live and work, and to interpret Americz 
to them. ‘This has involved not only the conservation of 
industrial resources and the promotion of economic progress 
but also the formulation of broad and fundamental socia 
policies. It has not been simply a matter of production 
sales and profits, but an understanding of human relation: 
and a provision for human needs. The individual employe 
coming under industrial supervision, has the right to fai: 
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eatment and sympathetic aid in his adjustments; and the 
ace of industry in the community is not isolated but in- 
sral with the life of all the people. 

During the intervening years, there has been steady prog- 
ss throughout the district, not only in civic improvements, 
it also in higher standards of living. The population of 
e stock-yards neighborhood is still largely made up of for- 
ya born and their descendants. Since 1900, more Poles 
id Lithuanians than any other nationality have settled 
re. A great many of these people have become natural- 
ed and take an active interest in civic affairs. Our work- 
g force is still drawn largely from foreign groups, with the 
rther addition of Negro labor which has migrated from 


has been reduced materially. 
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crowd over and nod to the one he wanted and that man was 
hired. ‘That meant as many as ten or twelve places in one 
plant where men would be hired. I have seen from 175 to 
200 standing at every house. 


The labor turnover in those days was excessively high, 


but with the establishment of a central employment office, 
placed under the management of a trained person who is 


familiar with the needs of all departments, labor turnover 
At a number of our larger 


plants the month of minimum employment now varies less 
than 15 per cent from the month of maximum employment. 

Other measures have been taken to lessen the workers’ 
feeling of insecurity. 


Today there are more than sixteen 


Moving tables carry cuts of meat from process to process. The man who trims hams must have speed, 
precision and judgment, and his job is a skilled one 


1e South in recent years. At the Chicago plant, for example, 
1e working force represents twenty-six nationalities, and 
bout 65 per cent are of foreign birth or parentage. 
There are some who recall the time when long lines of 
1en besieged the ten or twelve places at the plant where 
rorkers were hired. One of our former employes, a man 
sventy years of age, now retired on pension, who started 
) work for us in 1882, makes the following comment: 


Times were hard, and in those days there was no employ- 
ent office. The men would gather in the street in front of 
1e department where they worked before and wait for the 
yreman to come out. If he wanted a man, he would look the 


hundred on our pension roll. The plan, which applies alike 
to office and plant employes, was inaugurated in 1916, and 
is maintained wholly at Company expense. Men who have 
served the Company continuously for twenty-five years are 
pensioned at the age of sixty-five; women, at the age of 
fifty-five. Provision is also made for employes who have be- 
come permanently incapacitated through no fault of their 
own, and whose services have been continuous for fifteen 
years. The number of employes with long service records 
is constantly increasing. It is a matter of pride to Swift 
& Company that in a total working force of about fifty 
thousand, there are now on the payrolls nearly six thou- 
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sand men and women who 
have been there fifteen years 
or longer. 

The Company also pro- 
vides free medical service 
and maintains an Employe 
Benefit Association, through 
which employes may obtain 
insurance against accident 
and incapacity, as well as 
group life insurance, at mini- 
mum cost. 

Other considerations 
granted by Swift & Company 
tend to build up a satisfied 
working force. In addition to 
the customary vacations al- 
lowed to office and steady 
time workers, the hourly 
paid workers, both men and 
women, who have served the 
Company four and three 
years respectively, are given 
one week’s vacation with pay, and after ten years’ service 
are given two weeks. Last year, 54 per cent of the hourly 
paid men and 37 per cent of the hourly paid women in our 
packing plants had vacations, and’18 per cent of the pack- 
ing house employes, excluding office workers, enjoyed two 
weeks’ vacation. 

One very helpful feature in promoting a closer under- 
standing and feeling of industrial unity is our plant news- 
paper in which department personals, articles of general 
information, and items of particular interest to the employe 
are published. Cash awards are given for helpful ideas. 
Free training schools, as a means of self-development, are 
maintained at many of our larger units; correspondence 
courses are also offered. Altogether more than five thousand 
employes are enrolled. To encourage participation in civic 
matters, we pay our employes when they are on jury service. 

Saving is encouraged by the opportunity to purchase 
Swift & Company stock on the partial-payment plan. ‘This 
has been in effect for many years with the result that out of 
a total of forty-seven thousand shareholders thirteen thou- 
sand are employes, who own 12 per cent of the capital stock 
of $150,000,000. 

The Company has, 


employe 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 
COST PER HOUR 


too, a plan for employes’ repre- 


Under 


sentation, which has been in effect for ten years. 


40 hour guarantee 


5 hours guaranteed 
ime @ ee per hour 
PS. O' 


No guarantee 


Semi-skilled 
employe 
works 35 hours 
@ 60¢ per hour 
earns $21.00- 


Semi-skilled 
employe 
works 35 hours 
@ 60¢ per hour 
earns $21.00 


WEEKLY EARNINGS $21.00 $24.00 
COST PER HOUR -60 68% 


Guaranteed time increases earnings of employes but 
also increases labor cost to employer 
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Semi-skilled 


works 60 hours 
@ 60¢ per hour 
earns $36.00 


$36.00 


Overtime payments increase labor costs 


this, an equal number of 
employe and management 
representatives discuss and 
settle all matters aflectiagy 
wages, hours of labor, and 
conditions of employment. 
It has been successful in 
creating a closer under- 
standing and better coopera 
tion throughout the organi- 
zation. 

While conditions for ae 
past twenty or thirty years 
have shown a marked im-_ 
provement, our problems are 

by no mean solved, either 
from the labor or the man- 
agement point of view. Our — 
plant assemblies are con- | 
stantly dealing with changes 
in working conditions. Lay- 
offs still occur—and will 
continue so long as we have | 
slack seasons and no definite knowledge of live-stock receipts — 
and have no way to carry over our perishable product from — 
seasons of plenty to seasons of scarcity to equalize produc- 
tion. Our human relations program is still in process of 
evolution. Guaranteed time and the other efforts I have - 
mentioned do not afford a panacea for irregular work and 
labor turnover, but are steps which our experience has 
proved to be in the right direction. 

The goal toward which the Company has been aiming in 
its relations with workers may be summed up as follows: 
We have been trying to recognize the rights of human beings 
in our employ; to make employment more secure; to pay fair © 
wages and make this possible by avoiding waste and by im- — 
proving the whole business machine; to lead men, not to — 
drive them; to provide for self-expression on the part of the 4 
workers; to keep the way wide open for their education and — 
advanceamene and maintain close cooperation and under- 
standing between them and ourselves. 

The effort thus far expended in accomplishing these aims 
has been justified many times over by the results both to 
employer and employe—for greater efficiency, initiative, in- _ 
terest, and well being among our working force mean a _ 
stronger industrial organization, increased individual hap- — 
piness, and a better community life. 
MUMMEMNRee Se GaN 


Excess 
if ‘any 
due to 
40 hour 
140- guarantee 


5 hours 
at time & one half 
5 x 90¢ = $4.50 


Semi-skilled 
employe 
works 55 hours 
@ 60¢ per hour 
earns $33.00 


$37.50 
.60 62% 
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Excess if any 
due to 
overtime 


% of normal wage rate required 


NO. OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 


Uneven hours penalize the employer 


Medicine: The Tortoise— 


The turtle lives twixt plated decks, 
Which practically conceal its sex. 
I think it clever of the turtle, 
In such a fix, to be so fertile—OcpEn Nasu. 


‘HERE are various things that the practice of 
medicine might be called. In fact, calling or- 
ganized medicine names and mostly bad 
names, has become of late the king of indoor 
sports, as any one knows who has followed 
during the last few.years almost any of the 
sading lay or professional periodicals. As an art, or rather as 
s organism, medicine lives on the social structure. Is it para- 
itic? Perhaps technically so, but if it is, it represents a rare 
orm of essential, beneficent parasitism. Certainly between 
ne social structure and organized medicine there is a high de- 
tee of mutual interdependence—a sort of symbiotic re- 
ationship. 

But parasite or not, organized medicine, like every or- 
anism vitally related to its parent structure and to the 
hanging environment in which it lives, must depend for 
s own usefulness, its own vitality, and in fact its very 
arvival, upon the success with which it makes certain es- 
sntial adaptations. Is organized medicine, like the hard- 
selled pterodactyl in biological evolution, destined, through 
idity and inadaptability, to extinction? If it were much 
fore flexible, would its survival prospects and its service- 
bility be enhanced? Should it perhaps even aspire to the 
yameleon-like- flexibility, the ever-changing face though 
yer-persistent body, of charlatanism? 

Of course, all mature organizations lose elasticity and be- 
yme hard-shelled. Stiffness and old age develop together. 
ut if we were to select afresh totem animals to represent 
ur various types of professional organizations in the zoo of 
uman relationships, could any group or movement with so 
uch justice as medicine claim the tortoise for its symbol— 
e turtle so renowned in song and fable? Surely medi- 
ne has lived “twixt plated decks.” Surely under these 
rcumstances (or indeed aside from these circumstances) 
; fertility in contributions to science and to human wel- 
te has been indeed “clever,” not to say astounding. Per- 
ips it may even be that its actual survival may have 
pended upon its great, passive, defensive mechanism. 
ertainly its totem animal in one form or another of rep- 
lian life, has ‘carried on” through the ages, even though 
rtain of its ancestral forms have disappeared. Of course, 
e cannot forget that the mesozoic pterodactyl was not only 
reptile, but one that had even learned to fly! . 

So much for survival. The parallel elements of utility 
d serviceability should perhaps not be stressed in the anal- 
y, for “life for life’s sake” has probably always been a 
ficient justification for existence to the turtle, although as 
matter of fact he has combined with his remarkable de- 
nsiveness a little more utility, judged by human standards, 
an any of his reptilian relatives. 


Why Pick on It? 


By DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


Certainly among the broadsides against medicine, we fre- 
quently hear such phrases as “inflexible cult,” “silly anti- 
quated ethics,” “lethargy and resistance to change,” “hard- 
boiled leadership,” “hardshelled organization,” and the like. 
The doctor individually and in his organization is accused of 
insensitiveness to new demands and lack of awareness to new 
opportunities. He is said to be slow to seize and use rela- 
tively new approaches to clinical and preclinical medicine, 
such as for instance, the periodic health examination. He 
is said to be blind to the whole field of the private practice of 
preventive medicine. He is reported to be in opposition to 
the development of certain preventive medical and public- 
health movements, and he is accused of leaving the initiative 
for the solution of the economic ills of medical practice to 
lay leadership. 

No doubt some, and perhaps all, of these criticisms are 
true in part at least. Certainly they are all directed at 
turtle-like characteristics. But can a turtle shed its shell? 
Can it acquire joints and dance to the tune of modern so- 
cialization? If not, then why, after all, should everyone be 
“picking on” it? If the medical turtle could make these 
adaptations, should it? How much historical justification 
it there for its tortoisian attitude? Are there any inherent 
professional assets, or outside social contributions accreditable 
to its traditional position? “In such a fix” what has been the 
medical turtle’s fertility, measured in social service and in 
scientific accomplishment ? 


Suppose It Were a Jellyfish 


HE writer is a medical man and for two or three dec- 
ades has been associated with doctors and medical or- 
ganizations, as well as with official or voluntary associations 
working in the medical or preventive medical fields. Having 
given some observation and thought to the problem, he is very 


_ positively of the belief that many, if not most of the ac- 


complishments of medicine are by-products of a character- 
istic adhesion to tradition, and a turtle-like defense against 
attack, a resistance against a too ready adaptation to the 
pressure of outside forces or internal radical or reactionary ~ 
demands. These factors seem to be in part responsible for 
the generally high standard of medical service in the past 
and for the fact that the medical profession, despite its limita- 
tions, has worshipped, if not always practiced, a standard 
of social utility unique when measured against any other pro- 
fession. In other words, the defects of medical organization 
are great, but the assets of those defects when measured in 
the social scale outweigh the defects themselves. Certainly 
some things have been lost, perhaps particularly time. Yet 
many things have been gained, or preserved or acquired 
eventually on a basis of permanency not to have been antici- 
pated if the medical profession had had for its totem the 
jellyfish rather than a hard-shelled representative of the 
animal kingdom. 
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We can illustrate this point of view by very few examples 
only, from the host that would arise in the mind of any 
student of the problem. Take first the attacks upon organized 
medicine, from within but mainly from without, of the 
various cults, the varieties of quackery and charlatanism, 
and the irregular and unstandardized phases of the so-called 
healing art. One such tidal wave was homeopathy which 
welled up from the unscientific waters of the social struc- 
ture, and which the turtle for the most part appeared to 
ignore. At first he pulled in his head and resisted invasion. 
He dug into the mud and was not swept along upon a 
tide of popular interest and enthusiasm. Yet, through its 
ostrich-like and sort of Christian-Science denial of the ex- 
istence of homeopathy, this new approach to the art of medi- 
cine was forced through an arduous fire of verification, re- 
sulting in scraping of much of its theoretical absurdity, and 
in gradually elevated standards of classroom instruction, 
school equipment and professional clinical experience. 

Then what happened? The genuine contribution of 
homeopathy, the values which it presented for acceptance in 
general medical practice, with the decreased emphasis which 
it advantageously brought about on drug therapy, were all 
gradually, unconsciously and more or less painlessly ab- 
sorbed into the general practice of medicine, with a con- 
comitant decrease in homeopaths as such, and in the dis- 
tinctive educational factories for their production. 

The basic science, with all its limitations and blindness, 
stood its ground on a secure foundation of experience. It 
was not swept off its feet; largely it ignored or condemned 
the new rival for popular affection. It was strong enough to 
hold its position until the rival was forced to make a more 
presentable appearance. And then the older medicine came 
out of the contest stronger than ever, having not only held 
its position but having absorbed new blood from the move- 
ment so strenuously opposed—a movement made fit for 
absorption by this very opposition. 

And now comes along osteopathy, and perhaps even chiro- 
practic with its disputed contributions to scientific therapy. 
Other new phases of the alleged healing art are springing 
up, many of them seemingly with little or no scientific basis 
for existence. Of course, the individual doctor appears im- 
pervious to their appeals. His armor plates present no fis- 
sures for the infiltration of medical heresy. 

The doctor’s armor has no cracks— 
But thus you tell him from the quacks. 

Yet eventually the values in these new movements, in so 
far as they exist, will be admitted. Note what is happening 
to osteopathy today. Gradually in various states the stand- 
ards are being raised for the preliminary training and for 
the professional education of osteopaths. In a few places, 
both in hours, in subject matter, and perhaps even in equip- 
ment, they tend to approach at least the minimum standards 
of orthodox medicine. At the same time, through state legis- 
lation, the licensure priviliges of osteopaths are being broad- 
ened so that now, in some states, the osteopath may not only 
practice osteopathy but may legally practice minor surgery, 
major surgery, obstetrics, drug therapy, etc. In one state 
at least one group of osteopaths is said to be on an abso- 
lutely identical par with doctors of medicine. All of this 
development is probably the result of a number of influ- 
ences, but conspicuous among these forces is the resistance 
of medicine to invasion or to dilution or to contamination or 
to neutralization by an element not hitherto worthy of in- 
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corporation. But, where at least a minimum medical stand-|j 
ard is reached, osteopathy will be absorbed as have certain of} 
its predecessors—the other healing-art movements originat- 
ing outside the medical profession. ‘Critics say that this ab-} 
sorption process is too slow. It might be more rapid if there'j 
were less resistance, but it is very probable th-t a more rapid} 
absorption would mean less purification, would limit the 
force that tends to bring the training to a higher plane, § 
would involve the absorption of more of the theoretiail | 
absurdities inherent in the new movement, and would not so¥ 
well preserve the basic values of orthodox medicine against ¥) 
a vitiating process of dilution. } 

Other waves, somewhat different in character, have arisen } 
from disturbances in the social fabric and have washed } 
against the shores of medicine. Out of a neurotic and ap- }} 
parently paranoid personality came Christian Science—full | 
of astounding theories about malicious animal magnetism } 
and other absurdities—yet with a technique that is working 
advantageously for thousands and thousands of physically or 4 
mentally ill people. About the same time came out of Freud 
and his followers, the psychoanalytic movement. Of course, ‘ 
the medical profession was very resistant and blind to each. | 
It is said that had there been more of a welcome to the latter | 
scientific attack, we might have heard less of the former 4 
approach. This is possibly so, yet medicine’s resistance A 
to every even rational attempt at the use of the mind to in-— 
fluence the ills of man, has possibly forced a searching justifi-_ 
cation of the psychoanalytic procedure which in the end can 
only be to the advantage of psychoanalysis, of medicine and 
of the people. Certainly this contribution is beginning only — 
now to find its place in medicine, and its progress, inevitably 
slow, must be made against a typically hard-shelled and 
moss-backed attitude on the part of the rank and file of 
doctors of medicine generally. 


Must the Turtle Stretch a Leg? 


TF medicine offered less resistance to new movements, it 
could only be, considering “the nature of the beast,” be- 
cause it lacked foundation or had thrown away its anchors ; 
(certain of which might be more accurately described as 4 
drags, and are undoubtedly in part composed of the very 
human elements of stupidity and prejudice). ‘Without these — 
foundations, subject to all the winds that blow, medicine 
would neither be a rock nor would it be founded on a rock, 
but rather a drifting shallow boat swept hither and thither 
on the angry sea of quack absurdities and as yet unproven — 
therapeutic projects. 

Presumably there is no doubt that an excess of such resist- 
ance to change, with a lack of adaptability, is responsible not 
only for many of the extinct organisms in biological evolu- 
tion, but also for many of the defunct organizations in social 
evolution. Even in these cases it seems probable that these 
retarding influences may have served a useful preservative 
purpose for a time. Finally, some catastrophic change in 
environment became too much for the organism, producing 
its entire elimination or (in the case of human organization) 
a radical and unrecognizable transformation. 

There are, without doubt, new influences at work today 
that would thus radically change medical practice. Indeed 
the medical profession is certainly now facing many new at- | 
tacks, perhaps even more serious than those already referred 
to, from within as well as without. Can it as usual “cet 
by,” maintain its nucleus of integrity and ultimately serve 
a constructive purpose by “sitting tight,” or is the time 
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about to come when the turtle for once must “stretch a leg” 
d acually enter the race against the disintegrating influ- 
ences of time and circumstance? We have seen what sacri- 
ices and what accomplishments have historically character- 
ized its stolidity. What is the current and future application 
f this experience? 
Over and above all that has gone before, though with 
ots back into the past, there are in the main at this mo- 
iment two major attacks being made upon medicine as it has 
yerated up to this time. One of these is certainly a genuine 
vil, whereas the other, more or less looked upon as a threat 
against its integrity by the medical profession, if not a men- 
ace to its ultimate existence, is to say the least a profoundly 
bdisturbing element in its future course. We refer to the 
hcommercialization of current medicine on the one hand, and 
tto the threat of socialization on the other. The latter in this 
pcountry is still a vague factor and variously envisioned in 
tthe minds of medical men. The former, however, is an un- 
fortunate reality, characterized by doubtful publicity and ad- 
vertising ventures, by all the evils of the split-fee system, 
‘by an excessive and unregulated if not sometimes fraudulent 
»specialization, and apparently by other widely alleged evils, 
ssuch as the competitive sale of hospital appointments, the 
exploitation of patients in private commercial hospitals, 
and so on. 

Each of these new and undesirable developments might 
|be discussed at some length, but here we may very briefly 
‘touch upon only one of them by way of illustration, and that 
ane is perhaps relatively a lesser evil, namely, the advertis- 
ing “menace.” Certainly the movements to induce the med- 
ical profession to take up individual medical advertising, 
and the influences that would exploit professional medical 
‘opinion for dubious or in fact for even valid commercial 
“purposes, if permitted to grow uninhibited, would destroy 
the very ethical basis upon which private medical practice 
has been built, a practice that is or should be a private pro- 
fessional service and not a commodity. An equally impor- 
tant bulwark protecting the very basis of medicine is the 
defense which organized medicine offers against the popular 
‘semi-medical advertising of fraudulant, misleading or mis- 
‘labeled commercial products. One hears complaints of the 
‘way in which the “medical reactionaries” and the “czars’’ of 
‘the American Medical Association in Chicago stand in the 
way of such advertising exploitation. Naturally these com- 
plaints come largely from second- and third-rate advertising 
| 2a They point out with some logic that the medical 
crowd has a biased and moss-backed attitude. An ingenuous 
if not unscrupulous advertising man said in the presence of 
the writer not long ago, after a mutual agreement as to the 
“dogmatic unprogressiveness” of the “medical dictators, 
that he had a client who had at least twenty-five perfectly 
good “cures” for disease to put on the market, but these 
benefits for humanity were withheld from the public because. 
of the antagonism of the “medical crowd in Chicago”! The 
only comment that seemed appropriate was “Thank God for 
the hard-shelled and resistant ‘medical octopus’.” 

_ Were there space one might also enlarge upon another un- 
fortunate development in advertising which organized medi- 
cine is now resisting, namely, the use of a prominent name 
or face as an endorsement of a specific trade product. Lay 
faces are apparently for sale for all kinds of purposes, but 
this form of medical endorsement, too nearly suggestive of 
the ear-marks of quackery, is still fortunately being resisted 
by organized medicine as bad ethics, bad judgment, bad 
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taste and bad medicine, subject as it is to all kinds of per- 
verted use and misleading exploitations. When can the 
doctor start to advertise? Perhaps when the quack and the 
cultist stop doing so, but not before. 

Most assuredly, these factors, and perhaps especially cer- 
tain of those which we have only mentioned, even more 
than the advertising tendency discussed more fully, threaten 
seriously to undermine the ethics of private medical practice. 
They are relatively new and possibly malignant growths on 
the body of the medical profession itself. How these evils 
may be mitigated, how the more serious elements in the pic- 
ture may be controlled if not eliminated, how medicine is to 
handle these attacks so that they do not destroy its very char- 
acter and seriously affect its ability for service, are internal 
problems for medicine itself to solve. Certainly an aware- 
ness of them and their import is an initial necessity. 


Is the Turtle Stuck in the Mud? 


ROM the other angle, from the inside of the profession, 

but mainly from the outside, the intimations of the so- 
cialization hazard or need (depending on the point of view) 
are embodied principally in criticisms directed at the in- 
adequacies and fallacies of the present economic status of 
medical service. The public is told that medical service costs 
too much, that medical fees are too high, that the average 
middle-class person cannot afford adequate medical care, that 
really adequate medical or surgical care is scarcely available 
for any one because of the chaotic organization of medicine. 
In particular, people are being told that other countries have 
with more or less success attempted to solve this problem by 
purchasing medical care collectively, that only through a 
cooperative device can there be accomplished a really social 
utilization of the resources of medicine. Lay groups are or- 
ganizing in one way or another to purchase medical service 
collectively. Numerous varieties of pseudo-insurance schemes, 
both voluntary and compulsory, are cited or proposed from 
the lay angle as media for the solution of the question. In 
some sections of this country and of Canada, medical leader- 
ship is also showing signs of awakening to this phase of the 
problem. Considerably behind the parade as usual, medical 
groups are showing some slight indication of the need for 
a parallel organization development on the part of medicine 
in order to meet these collective demands for service. 

Whatever may be the next great American effort at the 
provision of adequate medical care and at the equitable and 
economic distribution of its costs, it seems fairly probable 
that more organization of some kind for the collective ad- 
ministration of service in medicine is inevitable, and that this 
organization will either gradually be developed by an in- 
creasingly socially conscious medical profession, alert enough 
to face the situation and to seize the initiative, or will be 
carried out for the medical profession, perhaps beyond its 
control, by lay or state forces. 

Can the medical turtle come sufficiently out of the mud 
of tradition to analyze its own relationships and resources, 
and to take the leadership which truly belongs to it, in effect- 
ing a general solution of the problem? On the other hand, 
there are a great many assets in the present private medical 
practice procedure that should, if possible, be preserved. Is 
their preservation compatible with the greater social use of 
medical resources? If circumstances, economic and other- 
wise, force the development of medical organization in the 
direction of a collective procedure, and this seems in the 
main not only logical and (Continued on page 176) 
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-—but the Germans can’t eat their coal 


IN A WORLD OF RESOURCES 


A most striking booklet of cartoons in color (Reparationsfibel. Broschek & Co., Hamburg) has recently come from 

Germany, calling the world’s attention to the crisis in German affairs under. the peace treaties, and pointing out: 

“Though Germany has had to suffer most, it is growing more and more evident that not only the European countries 

but the whole world form one great community in adversity. No important member .. . can be sick for any length of 
time without endangering the whole.” The artists are well known contributors to Simplicissimus. 
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T conferences, official and unofficial, held in 
the last ten years of increasing economic 
stress, statesmen and leaders of business 
have had their say. Sometimes they have 
spoken wisely, but the application of their 
| wisdom has somehow failed, as is evidenced 
ay unemployment, measurable in millions. Here. at Amster- 
dam were gathered unofficial spokesmen who tried to bring 
fresh thought and experience from management in industry, 
from business, agriculture, finance and labor, and from the 
economic and social sciences. They came as individuals and 
not as representatives of groups or countries, but they re- 
lected the views of many other individuals in twenty-six 
different countries. The central significance of the gather- 
ing lay in its inclusion of representatives of differing eco- 
nomic systems. Economists and experts engaged in the ad- 
ministration of economic planning in the U. S. S. R. par- 
ticipated, proponents of state intervention and action, of 
evolutionary socially progressive planning. And there were 
those who held that in laissez-faire and the existing capital- 
ism lay nascent capacities for revival. 

Brevity and generalization are always hazardous in eco- 
aomic discussion, but the attempt will be made to trace the 
trend of thinking at the Congress, assuming that the mate- 
rials, which produced it, will tell their own story in the vol- 
ume of the proceedings and in the plans for a nucleus of 
Slanning research and action which grew out of the Con- 
zress. 

Millions of men and women out of work in a world of 
plentiful resources, with misery as a consequence on every 
hand—this was the picture of human life with which the 
Congress opened its discussions. The reports covered 
Australia, Canada, China, 
France, Germany, Great 


Planning and the World Paradox 


By MARY VAN KLEECK 


circumstances accompanping it are a complex of factors aflect- 
ing the labor market, the market for commodities and the 
financial market. Aside from the familiar concurrence of 
economic trends known as the business cycle, we have the 
abnormal conditions. created by the World War and the 
national policies which have characterized the succeeding 
period. ‘The extraordinarily rapid change in the relative 
positions of the money markets of the world, the effect of 
war debts and reparations upon international trade, and 
the effect of high tariffs in restricting markets, are all spe- 
cial circumstances, different both in degree and in kind 
from past periods of depression. The Soviet delegates es- 
pecially stressed the importance of war debts, reparations, 
the partial exclusion of the U. S. S. R. from world. com- 
merce; but held that the present situation is a manifestation. 
of the general crisis in the capitalist system. 


T is noteworthy perhaps that from different points of 

view several nations may each be regarded in turn as the 
center of the present trouble, so that the special internal and 
external problems of Germany, of the United States, of 
Central Europe, of Great Britain, of Australia and of the 
Orient, make up together an extremely complex set of re- 
lationships, calling into play national psychology and polit- 
ical action when the great need is for an economic approach 
to an economic problem. Moreover, political insecurity 
within and without the several nations and the danger of 
war tend to make national self-sufficiency the economic ob- 
jective held by each, at the very moment when the inter- 
national factors in an economic crisis have become more pro- 
nounced than at any previous period in the history of 
modern industry. 

That all this complex of 
political and economic rela- 
tionships be for the moment: 


Britain, United States, U. 
S. S. R.—chosen partly be- 
cause they are representative 
of different stages of eco- 
nomic development and 
partly because information 
was available in them. Sep- 
arately they gave considera- 
tion to the circumstances of 
the fluctuations in employ- 
ment which was their pri- 
mary subject. Dr. Max La- 
ard, France, summarized 
hem as a symptom—the 
nost human of all symptoms 
n its social effect—of the 
ack of equilibrium or bal- 
ce in our economic life. 
3ut it was not possible to 
scribe this lack of equilibri- 
im to any single cause. The 


The Amsterdam Meeting 


For two years the International Industrial 
Relations Association had been laying the 
ground-work for a World Social Economic 
Congress which would dramatize the posstbilt- 
ties of planning as a way out for industrial 
civilization. With a winter of still more des- 
perate unemployment in prospect.in the North 
Temperate Zone, with a moratorium on war 
debts and reparations, with Germany in sore 
straits, an English cabinet upheaval, and the 
American president calling a national commis- 
sion into being, the Amsterdam meeting got its 
message across at a juncture when tt scored in 
men’s minds. For the first time, Soviet econo- 
mists and experts sat in with those of the West 
in a dicusston of thetr five-year plan. As vice- 
president of the Congress, Miss van Kleeck 

interprets its significance. 
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ignored and that the world. 
be viewed as a whole, was. 
suggested to the Congress in 
a luminous report on the 
increase of the world’s pro- 
ductive capacity by Dr. Otto. 
Neurath of the Vienna Mu- 
seum. For the ordinary bal- 
ance sheets of commerce, he 
substituted “calculations in 
kind.” ‘The present distress. 
of the masses, viewed thus, 
was seen to flow from bad 
organization. In a func- 
tional economy the wastes. 
involved in the failure to 
utilize the actual productive 
capacity of modern indus- 
try, could be overcome. ‘The 
possibility of such a func- 
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tional economy was in some measure demonstrated in the 
management of production during the War. An effective 
organization of peace-time economic life, however, would 
require a world view and world planning, based in turn 
upon regional organization. Its objective would be the 
utilization of the world’s economic resources to raise the 
standards of living. Given world statistics of resources, 
production capacities and present and potential standards as 
a basis, the economic problems involved in such planning 
would not be so difficult as at first appears. 

Here rested the statistical economists, posing the question 
whether any such world plan could actually be put into 
effect, or whether the solution of the paradox of unemploy- 
ment and progress must continue to be sought in the midst 
of national insecurity, fears of wars, and the resulting polit- 
ical policies, which have little relation to mankind’s capacity 
to meet its wants. 


HAT then is the outlook for economic planning as 

the way out of the world’s distress? Planning has 
been tried and tested in scientific management. Its evolu- 
tion was traced by Dr. H. S. Person of the Taylor Society. 
Its application in practice has been largely limited to single 
establishments under unified control, though it has had some 
application in a limited way in industries in which establish- 
ments are united through some form of joint agreement. 
The corner-stone of scientific management has been said to 
be a change in mental attitude, whereby decisions are based 
upon facts. The mechanisms making possible this use of 
facts as a guide for practice, have been developed technically 
within industry, and they are summed up in four steps, 
namely research, the setting up of standards, control to in- 
sure the adoption of the standards, and cooperation which 
recognizes that all practice involves human behavior and 
human relations. Any consideration of the wider appli- 
cation of scientific management beyond a single establish- 
ment or organized company brings to the front at once the 
problem of control. By what authority can competing or 
independent units of production be controlled? Scientific 
management has declared that true control comes from 
knowledge and not from authority, and therefore in theory 
once the facts be understood there need be no external au- 
thority to ensure that the practice, determined by the facts, 
will prevail cooperatively. 

It may, however, be loading too heavy a burden upon 
scientific management to expect it to determine this matter 
of control when it comes to issues of social policy, which lie 
outside the field of methods and technique. Social economic 
planning requires a technique and only in the scientific man- 
agement movement has a systematic technique been worked 
out and tested in experience. Regarded as a method it has 
in a sense nothing to do with the type of social organization 
in which it is utilized; but the technical experience, arising 
out of it, is at hand to be utilized in different economic 
systems. 

It was in exploring the problem of planned economy from 
this angle that the Congress came to grips with the central 
subject of its discussion. [he wording of the Congress 
theme had coupled the word “social” with ‘“‘economic,” thus 
definitely linking a social objective with economic planning. 
Planning throughout the Congress was used in varying 
meanings, due partly to the necessities of translations, but 
also to varying concepts. A new idea cannot, however, 


PLANNING AND THE WORLD PARADOX 


Social Economic Planning 


The necessity for the planned adjustment of Productive 
Capacity and Standards of Living. 


[As developed by the five main divisions of the Con- 
ference program. |] 


I. The Present Paradox—Unemployment in the Midst 
of Economic Progress, with discussion based upon 
analysis of fluctuations in employment and _ un- 
employment by economists for various countries 
during the period from 1910-30, together with a 
presentation of statistics of recent growth in the 
world’s productive capacity and its relation to in- 
crease in population. 


. Principles and Practicability of Economic Planaing, 
including a careful presentation of the scientific 
management movement in the United States and 
in Europe, and the consideration of the possibility 
of a wider application of its technique and its prin- 
ciples; the problem of a planned economy in its eco- 
nomic and social aspects and its potential uses in 
countries at different stages of industrial develop- 
ment; and actual experience in national economic 
plamning, agricultural and industrial, as revealed in 
the conception and the administration of planning 
in the U.S.S.R. The carefully documented reports 
of scientific,.management in the United States and 
Europe and of planning in the Soviet Union were 
printed in advance as a basis of discussion 

. The Necessity and Means for International Eco- 
nomic Planning, first in the branches of economic 
life, industry and production, distribution and fi- 
nance, and secondly the instruments of governmental 
cooperation in international economic adjustments as 
illustrated in the Economic Service of the League of 
Nations and in international economic treaties. 


. Standards of Living, as influenced by the relation- 
ship of productive capacity and buying power; spe- 
cifically the influence and practicability of inter- 
national agreement on labor standards as demon- 
strated in the experience of the International Labor 
Organization; and the economic policy of the inter- 
national labor movement as it relates to standards 
of living. 

V. The Necessity for World Social Economic Planning. 


wisely be confined to one definition. In general, planning 
involves foresight, and the development in advance of a 
procedure for utilizing means to a given end. It was pointed 
out that a realistic approach to the problems of a planned 
economy would look at the world as it is with its natural 
resources, its technological development, its population, and 
also its political divisions, its varying national points of view 
and psychologies and, above all, the attitudes which have 
been influenced by historic events and which tend to per- 
petuate themselves after the causes, which shaped them, are 
passed. Nevertheless planning, though its difficulties under 
such complex social and political conditions are great, is a 
rational procedure, which the present day faith in science 
may compel society to attempt, bringing to its aid the tech- 
nique of scientific management and adopting as its objective 
such social ends as the spirit of the times requires. The 
philosophic basis for such faith in the organic possibilities ef 
social progressive planning was set forth in a remarkable 
paper by Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin of the Institute of Economics, 
Washington. 

The sceptics, however, were not without representation 
at Amsterdam. They suggested that economic crises are an 
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nevitable part of the economic progress of mankind, and 
hat a planned economy would tend to prevent the progress, 
vhich is inevitably accompanied by instability in the tran- 
ition from one stage to another. It was held, for example, 
fat our difficulties arise not from the absence of planning, 
ut from interference with the price mechanism and restric- 
ion of production by cartels, monopolies, tariffs, and so on. 
vaissez-faire, in the sense of leaving the price mechanism 
ree, has not yet been tried on a world scale. Yet these 
riticisms were coupled with statements that the Congress 
vould be worth while if it made its members feel that the 
vorld is a unit. On the other hand there were those who 
eld that to talk of a world plan is much in advance of 
ractical possibilities, since planning must begin in a much 
maller area, and world planning must be preceded by inter- 
ational agreement. From still another side, the Soviet 
lelegates, while convinced of the historical necessity and ad- 
antages of planned national economy, insisted that social 
conomic planning is possible only in a society with socialized 
neans of production and distribution. Anarchy of production 
nd under-consumption are to their minds inherent in all 
roposed forms of “organized capitalism’’—which they re- 
ard as a contradiction in terms. 

Underlying the discussion was the insistence that the con- 
ideration of economic planning today is not Utopian, but 
n outgrowth of developments in industry. The world is 
n0ving from one technological basis to another, from steam 
9 electricity. The new driving power has consequences for 
he whole system of production and distribution far out- 
tretching anything we have yet experienced. Economic and 
olitical organizations must now meet the test of their ca- 
acity to synchronize production and consumption on this 
ew technological basis. 

Finally social economic planning was conceived as bring- 
ye together the technical and the social, the practical and 
he ideal. The ideal and the social are involved in the 
efinition of accepted ends; the technical and the practical 
reate the limiting conditions, within which planning must 
e administered. 


offered from Great Britain, Germany, France, China, 
ut only in the U. S. S. R. is there now a basis of experience 
1 nation-wide and industry-wide planning. 

The report submitted to the Congress by its members 
rom the Soviet Union was in four parts: (1) the premises, 
ature and forms of social economic planning, (2) the plan 
1 action, (3) planning and development of agriculture in 
1c U.S. S. R., (4) labor in the planned economy of the 
J. S. S. R. Simultaneously data on the economic progress 
f the Soviet Union and on the fulfilment of the Five-year 
lan, were presented. Shortage of industrial labor—the 
sverse of unemployment—was stressed as its characteristic. 

This was the first occasion when the plans and results of 
1e new economic system in the Soviet Union have been laid 
-fore an international gathering. The result was to clear 
way some of the misunderstandings which have prevailed 
rough lack of opportunity for just such an objective ex- 
1ange of information between economists and practical in- 
ustrialists and labor. 

In the first place planning in the Soviet Union is not 
mited to the immediate industrialization of the economy 


Dried tise in national economic planning could be 
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of the U. S. S. R., but has a threefold general aim; (1) 
industrialization, (2) socialization of the whole process of 
economic activity, and (3) the improvement of the condi- 
tions of the working masses, who are also the collective mas- 
ters of the national economy. Planning production with 
this threefold end in view necessitates preparation also for 
the broadening of consumption. 

Planning in the Soviet Union was envisaged against a 
long process, characterized by struggle, first of the working 
class against the capitalist class and then the struggle to es- 
tablish a plan, to develop it and to fulfill it. The plan in 
the Russian phraseology was not “taken from the ceiling.” 
Among its features as brought out by the Russian spokes- 
men, is its “business basis,” that is to say it uses the technique 
already made familiar in scientific management; it has a 
budget which involves a business calculation in each factory 
and even in each workplace, and it has a scheme for its ad- 
ministration, based upon the two divisions, (1) by locality 
or geographical region, (2) by function in terms of the dif- 
ferent spheres of economy. Involved in this is a single fi- 
nancial plan, including industrial budgeting, credit oper- 
ations and the state budget. By the operation of the single 
financial plan, redistribution of national and individual in- 
come is attempted with the ultimate aim of attaining a so- 
called balance of the distribution of national income. The 
plan must take account of imports and exports, but exports 
in Soviet planning are limited to the needs of paying for 
necessary imports, which is exactly the opposite of the idea 
of this phase of the Soviet economy prevailing in other 
countries. 


T the start, workers’ participation was through the gen- 
eral concept that they collectively are masters of 
the Soviet economy, but a more specific mechanism has been 
developed in so-called counterplanning, introduced in 1930. 
Whereas earlier planning was entirely in the hands of plan- 
ning commissions, there is now the procedure of having plans 
discussed in the workshops by conferences of the workmen. 
Their suggestions are formulated and carried back up the 
line to the planning commissions, which consider modifica- 
tions and finally develop a coordinated plan. 

The answer of the Soviet Union to the problem of con- 
trol in industry-wide and state-wide planning, lies in col- 
lective ownership. As applied to the power industry, for 
example, this control runs to the whole area of ultimate uses 
of electricity. The Russian delegates turned the tables on 
some of their critics by contending that in the process of 
exchanging ideas and experience they have somewhat the 
advantage of the representatives of capitalist countries since 
they understand from past experience the working of capital- 
ism, whereas those who live in capitalist countries have had 
little opportunity for first-hand knowledge of communism. 
The statement of the representatives of the Soviet Union in 
accepting the invitation to the Congress and again in this 
discussion, was that “peaceful co-existence of the two sys- 
tems is not only possible but can be helped by a better under- 
standing of the new system; the danger of war can be de- 
creased by such an understanding.” 

Though the Congress was concerned primarily with the 
realities of the present situation and with the actual 
procedure for dealing with them, growing out of experience, 
nevertheless it was inevitable (Continued on page 169) 


Crime and the Wickersham Reports 


By WINTHROP D. LANE 


T is not an over-statement to say that the 
Wickersham Commission was one of the big 
adventures of this generation. “Chousands— 
how many thousands?—of years after the 
first appearance of civilized society, the 
whole world seemed interested in the sup- 
pression of crime. Perhaps the world is not so much in- 
terested in the suppression of crime today as it was when 
to leave your city and go to another city was a grave risk, 
when a caravan of merchants was practically at the mercy 
of robbers, when pirates roamed every sea—when to move 
was to lay yourself open to plunder and attack. But so it 
seemed. It seemed as if crime today was in no wise under 
control; it seemed as if there were too many criminals in 
our cities, and as if they did more or less as they pleased; 
it seemed as if new criminals were forever arriving to take 
the places of those dying or otherwise disposed of; it seemed 
as if the efforts of society to root out crime had failed, and 
the elaborate machinery of criminal law enforcement had 
not accomplished its object. Names of such cities as Chi- 
cago and New York, where crime was supposed to be consid- 
erable, were not necessary to fill in the details of this picture. 
It was, therefore, a challenging and interesting moment 
when President Hoover ap- 
pointed the National Com- 


It republished the specific contentions and general point of 


view of a long line of critical observers. 


Look at some of its discoveries. One is that very few | 


decent criminal statistics exist in the United States; many 
people have been saying this for forty years. 


have made these statements often. 
have done before. 
criminal procedure ‘ 


Mooney case was news, not history. 


It declared that there was a close alliance between poli- 
It opened 


ticians and criminals—extraordinary discovery! 
prison doors and gave, as its considered opinion, that in gen- 
eral prisons are failures, that probation is a good thing but 
intelligently used in only a few isolated places, and that | 
parole (as a real means of treatment) has hardly been tried 
—all familiar conclusions, It refused to diagnose the causes 
of crime, declaring that no useful purpose would be served 

by putting forth theories ‘on 

the basis of some one current 

psychology or social philos- 


Another is | 
that defects lie in prosecution and other parts of the proce- 
dure of criminal justice—and innumerable surveys, eminent 
lawyers and committees of the American Bar Association 
The Commission criti- 
cized the third degree and presented evidence, which others | 
It reached back to the Mooney case, de- 
claring that this trial revealed a state of law concerning 
‘shocking to one’s sense of justice”—a_ 
conclusion advanced by The Survey and others when the 


mission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, originally 
planned for one year but 
later extended to two, to 


study many aspects of the. 


subject of crime in the 
United States and not to 
stop until it had made accu- 
rate determinations of “fact 
and cause” and had followed 
these with “constructive, 
courageous conclusions, 
which would bring public 
understanding and command 
public support.” 

What did the Commis- 
sion do? ‘The question is 
pertinent, both because of 
the age-old nature of the 
subject and the hope, held 
by many, that it would un- 
cover new facts and advise 
new solutions. It did 
neither. It stretched a drag- 
net over the conclusions 
reached by, and the infor- 
mation possessed by, stu- 
dents of crime for a num- 
ber of years. It went back 
to 1910, possibly to 1900. 


Publications of the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement 


To be had of the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at the prices given, or at $7.20 for the set. 


No. 1. Preliminary Report on Observance and Enforce- 
ment of Prohibition, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, House of Representatives, 
Document No. 252. 


No. 2. Report on the Enforcement of the Prohibition 
Laws of the United States, January 7, 1931, 
Seventy-first Congress, third session, House 
of Representatives, Document No. 722. ($.15) 

No. 3. Report on Criminal Statistics. ($.40) 

No. 4. Report on Prosecution.  ($.50) 

No. 5. Report on the Enforcement of the Deportation 
Laws of the United States. ($.30) 

No. 6. Report on the Child Offender in the Federal 
System of Justice. ($.40) 

No. 7. Progress Report on the Study of the Federal 
Courts. ($.35) 

No. 8. Report on Criminal Procedure. ($.10) 

No. 9. Report on Penal Institutions, Probation and 
Parole. ($.60) 

No. 10. Report on Crime and the Foreign Born. ($.75) 

No. 11. Report on Lawlessness in Law Enforcement. 
($.60) 

No. 12. Report on the Cost of Crime. ($1.10) 


No. 13. Report on the Causes of Crime. 
No. 14. Report on Police. ($.30) 


2 Vols. ($1.65) 
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ophy, with the certainty that 
it represents but one phase 
of the thought of the time 
and will not long hold the 
ground.” ; 
Coming to expense ac- 
counts, it ascertained that 
the cost of crime is huge but 
incalculable—and refused to 
titillate prurient minds by 
naming a lump sum and say-_ 
ing, “This is the cost of 
crime.” Others have ‘ad 
abashed in the face of the 
same impossibility. It aca 
cused police forces of incom- ! 
| 


petence and failure—and 
made the usual bows to 
European superiority in this 
particular. Finally it gave 
smashing conclusions that we 
are not indebted to the for-— 
eign-born among us for our 
crime problem—that, on the 
other hand, in proportion to 
their respective numbers the 
foreign-born commit con- 
siderably fewer crimes than 
the native-born; and so con- 


, 
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firmed the observations of social workers and Survey writers. 

Upon the ludicrous practices followed in deporting aliens, 
it heaped severe criticism and gave utterance to a conclusion 
to be found the The Survey about 1915: “One agency of 
the United States government [Bureau of Immigration, De- 
partment of Labor] acts as investigator, prosecutor and 
judge, with despotic powers.” 

In other words, the Commission revived the familiar and, 
in a measure, restated the obvious. It embraced the general 
social philosophy of Jacob Riis and the youth of Jane 
Addams. 

In political terminology, it caught up with the ardor and 
point of view of the Bull Moose campaign of 1912. 


ND yet the emphatic and striking thing is that the 
Commission did just this thing; it did not wince, but 
came to enlightened and courageous conclusions. It might 
not have done so. It might have been very conventional; it 
might even have justified the charge of pussyfooting. What- 
ever may be thought of the melange on prohibition (which 
is not under review in this article), it would be hard to 
dispute that in its later reports, dealing specifically with 
crime, the Commission stood toe to toe with brave and ac- 
curate conclusions. 

One skeptical editor wrote, as these documents made front 
page after front page: “‘At last the Wickersham Commission 
has justified itself”; and this is sheer truth. It might have 
suffered from the blight of Richard Washburn Child’s book, 
Battling the Criminal, and nothing could have been so dis- 
appointing and futile. It might have wrapped itself in the 
cloak of obscurantism worn by Judge Marcus A. Kavanagh, 
et Chicago, whose The Criminal and ‘His Allies, set the 
clock back for intelligent dealing with criminals. It might 
have embraced the philosophy of hard-boiled wardens and 
young, ambitious and dumb prosecutors. 

It did nothing of the kind. It chose to consult experience, 
intelligence and facts. Whether the ten lawyers and the one 
woman president of a woman’s college who comprise this 
Commission underwent a process of education, it would be 
hard to say; they may have had, from the beginning, the 
essential points of view expressed in these reports. Certainly 
the chairman, George W. Wickersham, has for long been 
president of the National Probation Association and has 
shown in other connections a fundamental grasp of the 
problem of crime and its not-too-often-thought-of ramifica- 
tions. In any event, they have summarized much of the 
best thinking of the time. They have been a sounding 
board—for the education of the American public. Better 
even than that, they have been a radio concern, with high- 
powered broadcasting facilities—and have reached minds and 
hamlets usually closed to intelligent ideas about crime. Should 
Europe read these reports, America need not feel ashamed. 

What are some of their major conclusions? Obviously 
we can hit only high spots here. Some of their reports are 
more interesting to Survey readers than others. Let us look 
at a few. 

The most drastic single statement in Miriam Van 
Waters’ report (The Child Offender in the Federal System 
of Justice) is that the federal government does not recog- 
nize the concept of juvenile delinquency; practically every 
state recognizes it, yet the federal government looks at 
urchins and says, “In our eyes you are the same as adult 
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criminals.” Among boys and girls of eighteen years and 
under who are held in jail for federal offenses are runaways 
who happened to cross an international boundary; boys who 
had driven a car without the owner’s consent and happened 
to cross a state line; boys who had stolen in a building 
which happened to house a post office; young sex offenders 
who passed from one state to another. The great majority 
were typical delinquency cases, says Dr. Van Waters; only 
by accident did they fall within federal jurisdiction. “Their 
offenses,” reports the Commission, “are such as call for appli- 
cation of community guardianship. Any state would apply to 
them the usual technique of juvenile delinquency treatment. 
Yet the federal government classes them with adult crimi- 
nals and moves against them with the same machinery which 
it uses in dealing with hardened offenders.” Nor has the 
federal government adequate facilities for the care of the 
child offender. Dr. Vian Waters (p. 155) recommends a 
number of administrative measures, pending legislation, for 
the improvement of this situation. 

In respect to prisons it would be almost impossible to sum- 
marize the conclusions of the Commission. Let it be stated, 
however, that as this number of The Survey leaves the 
presses, embattled wardens meeting at the Baltimore Con- 
gress of the American Prison Association (October 18-23), 
will roundly denounce some of the statements in that report 
and will complain: ‘They criticized our prisons without 
visiting them.” Each warden thinks his own prison differ- 
ent from others and pretty good. He does not know what a 
sorry row of uniform institutions—like Philadelphia double- 
houses—they are. Says the Commission: “We conclude that 
the present prison system is antiquated and inefficient. It 
does not reform the criminal. It fails to protect society. .. . 
We are convinced that a new type of penal institution must 
be developed, one that is new in spirit, in method and in 
objective.” 


UCH an institution must accept the view that problems 

of behavior are problems of behavior, whether char- 
acteristic of criminals or neurotics, or the victims of broken 
homes, or the feebleminded, or persons who are mishandled 
from childhood—or what not. It must be an educational 
institution and must accept the responsibility for studying ~ 
and utilizing whatever therapeutic measures sciences re- 
lating to human conduct have to give it. An Advisory Com- 
mittee on Penal Institutions, Probation and Parole, com- 
posed of twenty-four well known students and administra- 
tors, recommend that the sentencing power be taken away 
from judges and that, upon conviction, offenders be placed 
in the hands of a board of experts and laymen who would 
study each offender and prescribe the best possible treatment 
for him. 

This same Committee, of which Hastings H. Hart was 
chairman, makes a far-reaching suggestion for the develop- 
ment of effective probation: that the governments of our 
states contribute toward the expenses of local probation and 
that in return for such financial aid the state governments, 
through appropriate bureaus, be given powers to require 
higher standards of probation service in the counties. The 
analogy of state aid to schools and education is cited. By 
this means, the Committee believes, not only will probation 
be extended to places where it hardly exists, but better 
probation service will be attained. 
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Among the conclusions about enforcement of the deporta- 
tion laws, reached by Reuben Oppenheimer of the Baltimore 
bar, who made the study, are these: 

1. The apprehension and examination of supposed aliens are 
often characterized by methods unconstitutional, tyrannic and 
oppressive. 

2. There is strong reason to believe that in. many cases 
persons are deported when further development of the facts or 
Proper construction of law would have shown their right to 
remain. 

3. Many persons are permanently separated from their Amer- 
ican families with results that violate the plainest dictates of 
humanity. 

4. The absence of public findings in the individual cases has 
prevented the building up of a consistent body of administrative 
Ieee capes 

5. The patrol and immigration inspectors are insufficient in 
number and generally have not the necessary qualifications 
properly to use their tremendous authority. 

6. The defects and abuses inherent in the present system are 
not primarily the fault of the agency in charge of deportation 
but result from a number of causes. 


Mr. Oppenheimer suggests remedies. 
of Labor, he said, should 
be charged only with the 
duties of investigation and 
prosecution of aliens un- 
lawfully in this country 
and of execution of war- 
rants of deportation when 
issued. Caliber of immi- 
grant inspectors and pa- 
trolmen should be raised. 
State and local authori- 
ties should cooperate more 
thoroughly with inmmigra- 
tion officials in investi- 
gating aliens subject to 
deportation, particularly 
aliens of the criminal 
classes. There should be 
an independent board, 
with some such name as 
the “board of alien ap- 
peals,” to be composed of 
men of judicial caliber 
and to be appointed by 
the President. This board 
should be charged with 
the duties of issuing war- 
rants of arrest, of con- 
ducting hearings on the 
warrants, and of deciding 
when warrants of deportation should be issued. It should 
have broad powers in effecting its own organization. 

‘How easy it is to sink into a morass when one is cal- 
culating the cost of crime is easily illustrated: Suppose you 
steal a hundred dollars from me. I am out a hundred dol- 
lars, but are you willing to admit that the community is less 
wealthy by a hundred dollars? You are not; you probably 
think you will make better use of the hundred than I will. 
So, Messrs. Goldwaithe H. Dorr and Sidney P. Simpson, 
who directed the study of the cost of crime, put the matter 
thus: “Indeed, to suggest an extreme instance, it may well 
be that the success of Robin Hood’s mythical attempt at a 
redistribution of wealth by robbing the rich to give to the 
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poor would have been an economic benefit to the community — 


as a whole in twelfth-century England.” They limit it, of 


course, to twelfth-century England and do not suggest that _ 
when messengers steal from a bank or boys swipe stamps | 


from a post office, there is any desirable redistribution of 


present-day goods; to have done that would have been to | 
condone crime. Still, the items comprising the nation’s crime 


bill are large and numerous. 
Among them are: cost of administration of criminal 
justice (police, prosecution, criminal courts, penal and cor- 


rective institutions and treatment, and so on) ; private ex-— 
penditures for protection against crime (burglar alarms, de- — 


tective agencies, safes, private watchmen, materials used in 
making places entrance-proof) ; private losses due to criminal 


acts (fires, cost of insurance, personal injuries to victims) ;_ 


losses to the state due to criminal acts; loss of productive 
labor of criminals; loss of productive labor of law-enforce- 
ment officials; cost of books, pamphlets and reports on crime; 
cost of this article in The Survey; cost of the Wickersham 
Commission—-and many others. The list could be extended 


indefinitely. Refusing to name a lump 4 


sum, the investigators, after extended 
research, 
figures: annual cost of criminal jus- 
tice is “very considerably in excess of 
$350,000,000”; cost of private in- 
dustrial police in Pennsylvania alone 
“is probably over $1,260,000 annual- 
ly”; approximately $3,900,000 a year 
is paid to companies providing ar- 
mored-car service; cost of insurance 
against certain types of crime exceeds 
$106,000,000; loss of productive 


SS 


a 


ment officers “may well be as great 
as $300,000,000 per year.” 

“It should not require the finding 
of some striking single-sum figure,” 
write the investigators, “to dramatize 
the problem of reducing the wastes of 
crime, economic and social.” Printed 
attempts to name such a figure have 
in the past varied from $900,000,000 
to $18,000,000,000, so it is not sur- 
prising that the Commission’s spe- 
cialists refused to follow so helpless 
an example. 

From the unusual study by Alida 
C. Bowler, in the general report on 
Crime and Criminal Justice in Re- 
lation to the Foreign-Born, the following conclusions were 
believed to be warranted: 

1. That in proportion to their respective numbers the foreign- 
born commit considerably fewer crimes than the native-born. 

2. That the foreign-born approach the record of the native- 
white most closely in the commission of crimes involving per- 
sonal violence. 

3. That in crimes for gain (including robbery, in which there 
is also personal violence or the threat of violence) the native- 
white greatly exceed the foreign-born. 

4. That in the commission of certain types of offenses there 
is considerable variation among the different nationalities 
within the foreign-born group, but that the detailed data as 
yet available are insufficient, both as to quantity and ac- 
curacy, to warrant the formation of any final conclusion 


allow themselves a few | 


labor of prisoners and law enforce- 
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as to the comparative criminality of any particular groups. 

5. That there is insufficient information available to warrant 
any deductions as to criminal activity among the native-born of 
foreign parentage as compared with those of native parentage. 
Under the general direction of Edith Abbott, dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, this report contains special dis- 
cussions of Mexican immigrants and crime, as well as local 
studies of crime and the foreign-born in New Orleans, in 
San Francisco and in Stockton, Calif. 


MONG the reasons for the ineffectiveness of the police 
are:(1)the insecure, short term of service of the chief; 

(2) the shake-up, due to politics, usually occurring when 
a new chief is appointed; (3) lack of competent and honest 
patrolmen and subordinate officers, even when there are civil 
service examinations; (4) absence of efficient communication 
systems whereby intelligence of crime and criminals may be 
quickly spread over a wide territory; (5) the alliance be- 
tween criminals and corrupt politicians which controls, in 
part at least, the police forces of large cities; (6) rapid 
growth of American cities and incoming of millions of im- 
migrants, who tend to live by themselves in our urban areas. 

Policemen do beat up persons under arrest, and otherwise 
misuse them, to get confessions or information. In com- 
menting on the report of its investigators concerning the third 
degree, the Commission writes: 

Protracted questioning of prisoners is commonly employed. 
Threats and methods of intimidation, adjusted to the age or 
mentality of the victim, are frequently used, either by them- 
selves or in combination with some of the other practices men- 
tioned. Physical brutality, illegal detention, and refusal to 
allow access of counsel to the prisoner is common. Even where 
the law requires prompt production of a prisoner before a 
magistrate, the police not infrequently delay doing so and em- 
ploy the time in efforts to compel confession. The practice of 
holding the accused incommunicado, unable to get in touch 
with their family or friends or counsel, is so frequent that in 
places there are cells called “incommunicado cells.’ 

_ The third degree is a “secret and illegal practice,” avers 
the Commision. “Probably the best remedy for this evil 
would be the enforcement of the rule that every person ar- 
rested charged with crime should be forthwith taken before 
a magistrate, advised of the charge against him, given the 
right to have counsel and then interrogated by the magis- 
trate. His answers should be recorded and should be ad- 
missible in evidence against him in all later proceedings.” 

One pauses with consternation in front of the 390-page 
volume on the Causes of Crime. As already intimated, 
the Commission itself completely sidestepped the subject. 
Not so Henry W. Anderson, a Commission member, who 
rushed in where his fellow-angels found the going too slip- 
pery and devoted fifty-six pages to a personal evaluation of 
the causes of crime—much too general to be confined within 
the narrow restrictions of a short summary. 

Morris Ploscowe, a contributor, is one of the heroes of 
this volume. Adopting the authentic scientific method of 
reviewing all the world’s literature on the subject and paying 
no attention whatever to criminals, he came to the conclusion 
‘hat “the soundest data on crime causation” seem to have 
been contributed by writers on “demoralizing social in- 
luences,” rather than by those on psychological, inner in- 
Juences. One concludes from this that he thinks interpreters 
who look primarily at neighborhoods and environmental 
forces come a great deal nearer explaining causes of crime 
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than do those who look at the effect of such forces upon 
the individual. After all, plenty of people who suffer de- 
moralizing social influences do not become criminals; what, 
precisely, happens to those who do? 

To go further, Mr. Ploscowe accuses psychologists and 
psychiatrists of ‘“‘oversimplifying the problem,” whereas it 
was Dr. William Healy, a psychiatrist, who was among the 
first to call attention to the multiple causes of crime and it 
was Dr. Bernard Glueck, also a psychiatrist, who fourteen 
years ago defined crime as the “reaction of a particular per- 
sonality to a particular environmental force.” ‘There has 
been so much over-simplification among those who have ap- 
proached the question from social and economic points of 
view—such as that poverty produced crime, slums pro- 
duced crime, movies were a great cause of crime, divorces 
produced crime and the like—that one is astonished at Mr. 
Ploscowe’s awarding of the palm of victory. However, the 
question is too acute to be settled today. History will tell 
us whether the sociologists or the psychologists know more 
about the dynamic causes of crime. Meantime, about the 
best we can do is to study criminals. 

This volume also contains a study of Work and Law 
Observance by Mary van Kleeck, Emma A. Winslow and 
Ira deA. Reid. Volume two contains studies by Clifford 
R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay. 

We have given some of the high spots of the Wickersham 
documents. Legislatures, as well as the public, may well 
make use of these informing analyses of the relationship of 
crime to social policies and control. 
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The People’s Tribune 


By ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS 


N November 13, 1931 Louis Dembitz 

Brandeis, associate justice of the Supreme 

Court, will be seventy-five years of age. No 

one in all the land is more warmly loved 

and more profoundly respected, so much so 

that it is hard to remember the earlier days 
then, known as the Tribune of the People, his struggles 
Zainst corporate interests which were encroaching on public 
ights won for him curses from many now ardent in his 
raise. How account for his career? Has the man conceded 
» the times, or has he shaped the times to accepting his 
hilosophy ? 

Looking back, one sees that a passion for freedom belongs 
9 Mr. Brandeis by good right. Both his father and his 
1other belonged to people eminent for generations in the 
Jid World for their liberal sympathies. His mother’s 
ather had taken part in Poland’s uprising in 1830. His 
arents when afhanced lovers had migrated to this country 
on after the Revolutionary outburst of 1848, they being 
vembers of a band of twenty-eight persons who had come 
ither with wedding chests and vans of furniture,—in- 
luding a grand piano!—and accompanied by a governess 
» supervise the education of the children. The story of this 
smantic migration has been written by Josephine Gold- 
aark, a daughter of one of the young migrants, under the 
tle, Pilgrims of ’48, and gives an illuminating impression 
# the Old World culture of the members of the group 
ad of the hardships which they encountered during their 
arlier years in the new land. Adolph Brandeis, the jus- 
ce’s father, settled finally in Louisville, Ky., where he be- 
ame a grain merchant whose fortunes flourished with the 
pounding West. His house with lawns and trees and 
ables became a center for musicians and other persons of 
ifts and talents. There Louis Dembitz Brandeis, the 
oungest of four children, passed his earliest days. 

Louis’s parents were ardent sympathizers with the Union 
ause, and among the earliest 
scollections of the children was 
arrying sandwiches and coffee 
» the soldiers. When Louis was 
xteen years old his family went 
» Europe. On his return he en- 
‘red the Harvard Law School, 
nd my husband, studying in 
nat school four years later, 
eard of the reputation which he 
ad left as the most brilliant 
udent ever graduated there,— 
record which he holds to this 
ay. From Cambridge he went 
» St. Louis where he had con- 
ections which led straight to 
ower. But after a few months 


Like the man she writes of, Mrs. 
Evans has throughout her life been in 
the thick of the fray in those causes and 
movements that have lent drama to the 
struggle in New England for old rights 
and new incarnations of the common 
weal. Summer after summer she has 
been a member of the family at Chatham, 
Cape Cod, and there 1s no one who could 
with surer and more intimate insight 
draw the friend no less than the public 
champion and the judge on his seventy- 


fifth birthday. 
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he came to Boston, drawn by friendship with Samuel D. 
Warren, a former fellow law-school student, with whom 
he entered: into partnership, and drawn too, I love to 
imagine, by the richer cultural life which Boston offered. 
Here he began at once to. rise to prominence at the bar, 
while the most exclusive doors were opened to one of his 
social attractions. 

It was in the early spring of 1884 that my husband 
and I met Mr. Brandeis at the house of Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, then recently appointed in the English Depart-. 
ment at Harvard, who had married a friend of my own. 
“Ts that one of your little charges?’ I inquired of Mr. 
Wendell, struck by the youth and the sensitiveness of Mr. 
Brandeis’s face ; and amazed was I to learn that this seeming 
lad was the “Brandeis” of whom I had heard from my 
huband since his law-school days. The two men were in- 
stant in recognizing their sympathy with each other. Mr. 
Brandeis became a constant visitor at our house, dropping 
in to dinner almost every week and often going on long 
tramps or on boating excursions on Sundays, I sometimes 
along, a fascinated auditor of their endless discussions. My 


husband died in 1886, and Mr.. Brandeis thereupon silently 


made himself as it were my big brother. What my life would 
have been without his friendship and that of his wife, it 
is impossible for me to imagine. 


URING Mr. Brandeis’s first years at the bar, he gave 

himself with assiduity to the practice of his profession. 
But gradually his cases aroused his wider thinking and dis- 
closed problems little suspected in those days by the world 
at large. It was in the late ’80’s that he showed in his talk 
that the function of labor unions in settling wages was ar- 
resting his thought. He was often in conference with John 
F. O’Sullivan, a labor reporter of The Boston Globe, and 
with his wife who, as Mary Kenney, had made her own 
record in Chicago. Both Mr. and Mrs. O'Sullivan were 
redoubtable labor leaders. Mr. 
Brandeis found them out some- 
how, and he tells today how his 
talks with them in their little 
home contributed to his insight 
into the life and the problems 
of the working people. 

He came sharp up against the 
strike problem in the late ’80’s 
when a client called on him to 
intervene in a wage contest in 
his shoe factory. Here he saw 
the ignorance of the workers of 
economic conditions from which 
they were called on to suffer, 
and he saw the employers scarce- 
ly less ignorant. 
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“You say your factory cannot continue to pay the wages 
the employes now earn. But you don’t tell me what those 
earnings are. How much do they lose through irregular- 
ities in their work? You don’t know? Do you undertake to 
manage this business and to say what wages it can afford 
to pay while you are ignorant of facts such as these? Are 
not these the very things you should know, and should have 
seen that your men knew too, before you went into this 
fight?” 

The result of this contest between master and men was 
that Mr. Brandeis was agreed on by each side as an arbiter, 
and the outcome was a sustained wage and regular work for 
all the employes every day in the year. From that day on 
the problem of regularizing work has lain in his mind; and 
the recent recognition that it is the employer’s duty to pro- 
vide the funds to carry labor through its out-of-work periods 
has grown with him from that far back controversy. 

Time and space are too scant to tell here of the many 
controversial problems in which he took part,—steam and 
trolley rates, gas rates, minimum wages, Alaska land frauds, 
savings bank insurance, and many others. In all of these 
his mind moved like that of a statesman from separate issues 
to basic principles, always some ten years ahead of the times, 
and laying out principles which came gradually to be ac- 
cepted by the more enlightened sections of the world at 
large. And many are the workers who remember the young 
champion who sprang to their aid, as it were out of the 
skies, to win for them some measure of social justice. 

It was in 1896, while Mr. Brandeis was still devoting 
himself closely to his private practice, that he came into 
collision with powerful persons who earlier had given him 
cordial welcome to New England. The West End Railway 
in Boston applied for a charter to construct and operate 
an elevated railway carrying an immensely long _ lease, 
asked on the plea that except under terms which would give 
the road practically a permanent right of way it would be 
impossible to obtain the necessary capital. Mr. Brandeis 
happened to know that much shorter leases were eagerly 
sought in Canada, and he thought of the time when the 
people would become aware of this fact and would resent 
that their property, unknown to them, had been sold for a 
song. Was it his duty, he questioned, thinking aloud on the 
river on Sunday mornings, to leave his private practice and 
jump into a fray which was none of his making? On the 
other hand, how should he stand in his own eyes if he held 
his peace when he saw the people’s interests jeopardized ? 


S a result of these reflections, he appeared as a private 
citizen at the hearing, and challenged the bill. The 
proponents were furious; but the bill was defeated and the 
next year they returned offering terms far more favorable 
to the public than had been previously offered. Meanwhile, 
a Public Franchise League was formed with Mr. Brandeis 
as its unpaid counsel, which year after year examined every 
public utility bill that appeared at the State House, with 
the result that Massachusetts escaped the fate which over- 
took many states in those years of becoming the property of 
big public service interests. This league it was which saw to 
it that the leases of various subway bills were reduced from 
seventy, and in one case from ninety-nine years, to twenty 
and twenty-five years, leaving the streets of Boston today 
the property of the city. 
In 1906, as the legislature was about to adjourn, a bill 
to merge the Boston and Maine with the New York, New 
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Haven and Hartford railroad was introduced. It had for ’ 
some time been known that large purchases were being / 
made by the latter road of steamship and trolley lines in 
Massachusetts, and this in spite of legislation prohibiting / 
such purchases, framed for the purpose of preventing }j 
monopoly. In reading the annual report of the N.Y., N.H. # 
and H., Mr. Brandeis, to whom figures always “talked,” | 
observed that the prices paid in these purchases were such f 
as would bankrupt the road unless a monopoly were obtained 
which would allow a holdup raise of rates. He made in- } 
quiries of the road and of others in a position to be in the 4 
“know” and received explanations which did not explain. } 
He then laid the facts before the Public Franchise League 
and it was decided that these questions should be publicly | 
asked, even though this would affront everyone interested | 
in upholding gilt-edged securities held by trustees “in behalf | 
of widows and orphans.” These trustees were the first to | 
resent this seemingly impudent challenge to their own per- — 
spicuity. e 

A furious contest ensued which ranged from the State 
House to every corner of Massachusetts. Mr. Brandeis — 
engaged in a long series of debates with the vice-president — 
of the New Haven. It was during this contest that one ~ 
heard a charge, long whispered but now grown bold and 2 
loud, that Mr. Brandeis was not acting unpaid as a private — 
citizen; he must be secretly retained by some big interests 
which were seeking to control transportation in Massa- 
chusetts. Must not this be so? For was any man ever known 
to give so lavishly of his professional services except for pay? 
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O these assaults upon his character Mr. Brandeis made 
no reply. The facts, the facts, the facts, were his only . 
answer. But in his private talk he would sometimes say: — 
“T have no objection to those who take the merger side. — 
There is always room for difference of opinion. What I — 
do object to is that all ‘State Street’ and all “Wall Street’ — 
should be for the merger, and among them men who, I 
know, are under duress. The financial powers behind this — 
measure are so colossal that business men who oppose it— 
must be prepared to be ruined.” Here we get a glimpse 
of the fight in which he had come to enlist, a fight between 
the freedom to which we in the United States had believed — 
that we were born, and the corporate powers which were 
stretching out their talons to strangle it. And we under-— 
stand how it was that when President Wilson named Louis © 
Dembitz Brandeis an associate justice of the Supreme Court, { 
high potentates from Massachusetts and New York flocked © 
down to Washington to enter their protest. 
What a fight this nomination precipitated! An appeal © 
to President Eliot of Harvard College to join in the pro-— 
test brought this rejoinder: “I have known Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis for forty years, and I believe that I understand — 
his capacity and his character. He was a distinguished 
student in the Harvard Law school in 1875-78. He possessed 
by nature a keen intelligence, quick and generous sympathies, 
a remarkable capacity for labor, and a character in which 
gentleness, joy and courage in combat were intimately blend- 
ed. His professional career has exhibited all these qualities, 
and with them much practical altruism and public spirit.” 
“Bob” La Follette, now his father’s successor in the U. S. 
Senate and at that time his father’s secretary, told me how 
President Wilson fought for Mr. Brandeis’s confirmation, 
sending Secretary McAdoo to senator after senator with the 
question: “Are you with the President or against him in 
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his matter which is very near his heart?” ‘The President 
limself gave out this statement: “I have known him. 1 
iave tested him by seeking his advice upon some of the most 
lificult and perplexing public questions about which it was 
secessary for me to form a judgment. I have dealt with 
iim in matters where nice questions of honor and fair play, 
is well as large questions of justice and the public benefit, 
were involved. . .. I have received from him counsel singu- 
arly enlightened, singularly clear-sighted and judicial and 
above all, full of moral stimulation. He is a friend of all 
just men and a lover of the right, and he knows more than 
10W to talk about the right—he knows how to set it forward 
n the face of its enemies. . . .” 


N June 1916 Justice Brandeis.took his oath of office on 

the supreme bench. And thereafter began the long line 
of decisions in which his passion for public justice, for a 
chance for the small man in danger of being downtrodden by 
great powers, has been translated into the legal structure 
of the nation. 

How is Mr. Brandeis to be explained? Is it because he 
is one of an oppressed race and is thus sensitive to the wrongs 
of the downtrodden? As against this often argued thesis be 
it remembered that he has never suffered from racial discrimi- 
nation. Prejudice against the Jews was unknown in Boston 
when he first came. As a more probable explanation, my mind 
runs back more than forty years when, a young man on the 
rising rung of his profession, he was retained by a religious 
institution to secure a subsidy from the commonwealth. He 
had carried the petitioners successfully through the commit- 
tee stage before it became known to the small group which 
takes an interest in such questions. A protest was raised and 
the committee reopened its hearing, when the counsel for the 
petitioners failed to appear! In explanation of his with- 
drawal he said to me later, with the inward glow upon his 
face of one who had been under a deep religious experience, 
that the public discussion had showed him that his clients’ 
case was contrary to sound public policy. 

This early questioning of the duties of those asking 
privileges from the state took him far. He thought of 
lawyers, the most highly placed in the land, accepting big 
fees to be recouped out of the pockets of the people for 
franchises of whose value the legislature had no least con- 
ception and with no one to argue the interests of the other 
side. Such a situation flew in the face of the ethics implicit 
in legal practice that assumes counsel on either side to repre- 
sent opposing interests. Never, he silently resolved, would 
he accept a fee out of so unequal a contest. 

From this resolution came his refusal to appear before the 
legislature in behalf of special interests, and incidentally 
from this came his appearance time and again as unpaid 
attorney for the people. The ethics of his attitude in this 
matter is beyond dispute. But far off, alas! is still the day 
when his code is even suspected by many persons of high 
repute. 

In his private life, Mr. Brandeis is a friend of friends. 
He is immense in his loyalties to ties both far and near. He 
has been a rare son and brother. Hs wife is the friend and 
comrade with whom he shares his whole mind. Almost 
forty years ago, when they were engaged to be married, she 
accepted his ideal of living far within the scale which his 
professional income would allow, keeping their lives free 
as no lives can be free which are pinched for money, and 
leaving plenty available for their public interests. His ab- 
stemious habits have grown on him. But he spends money 
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freely for what he thinks worth while, and he is known to 
have poured it out like water in behalf of furthering some 
cause that he made his own. A few old woolen suits and 
sweaters, a warm corner in which to rest, a great store of 
books and, until recently, a canoe and a reach of water on 
which for many years it was his delight to paddle,—these ~ 
have been his only requisites for his holidays. 

Justice Brandeis’s mind in his seventy-fifth year was never 
more swift and more sure. His conversation ranges from the 
times of classic history, of trade routes and the sources of 
food supply of Egypt, Rhodes and Attica, down to the af- 
fairs of today, when it is grappling with the newest problems 
of these new and revolutionary times. He has always been 
an immense worker. 

But when the day’s work is done, it is done. Only the very 
rarest circumstances ever enticed him into an evening con- 
ference. It has been his habit to rise at five or six o'clock, 
and even in the summer to put in some hours of hard 
thinking and writing before he joined his wife for a paddle 
across the wide reaches of the bay or up into narrow inland 
waters, or latterly for a walk on the moors. 

The fierce contests of youth lie far behind. As a judge 
of the court of last resort, he is debarred from taking public 
part in contests. But he does not chafe at the limitations of 
his position. An opinion which plumbs to the depths is 
worth making. If it is a minority opinion, it is worth the 
making all the same. He was always free from acrimonious 
contentions. There is no criticism of judges who speak on 
the other side. ‘““The Lord is in Israel’? one seems to hear 
him say—but in imagination only, for his words are un- 
buttressed by spoken religion. To think problems through 
to the far end, to speak for the right as he sees the right, 
that he conceives is the greatest service he can render. And 


always he remains in his sympathies the Tribune of the 
People. 


Lavender and Snow 


BY ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


“Lavender bags, 

Would you care to buy?” 
Her plea on the wind, 

A broken cry; 

Her skirt, ice-carven 


To her thigh. 


‘Lavender bags, 

Three for a quarter—” 
Strange merchandise 
For winter barter! 


Lavender bags 

Tinseled with sleet; 
Lavender . . . snow, 

A quaint conceit— 
Breathe on your fingers, 
Stamp your feet! 


Peddling lavender 

Zero weather— 

A girl must keep body 
And soul together. 


Scene: America 


Above: The Roundhouse by 
Charles. Rosen. Loaned by the 
Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, | 
New York. Left: Old Quar- — 
ter, New York, by Nicolay — 
Cikousky. Loaned by the Dan- _ 

iel Galleries, New York. 


Above: Poor Man's Pullman 
by Clarence H. Carter. Loaned 
by the Frank K. M. Rehn 
Galleries, New York. Right: 
The Gas Station by Charles 
Goeller. Loaned by the Daniel 
Galleries, New York. 


NE of the most active organizations in the vast move- 
ment to popularize art in this country, a movement 
growing so rapidly that the results are taking on the aspect 
of an artistic Renaissance, is the College Art Association, 
which sends traveling exhibitions, groups of prints, water 
colors, oils, both foreign and American, current and classic, 
to museums and colleges throughout the United States. From 
one of their new shows—oils of American scenes and sub- 
jects—we have selected for reproduction the work of artists 
who have never before appeared in The Survey. Three of 
‘them are little known: Carter lives in New York State; 


Goeller teaches art at Cornell; Cikovsky is from Russia and 


came to this country only eight years ago. Rosen is repre- 
sented in at least six of our museums. American subjects do 
not automatically produce American painting; foreign scenes 
painted by an American are not inevitably foreign painting, 


‘—but the College Art Association feels that “each of these 


men paints as he does because he paints where he does;” 
that what these dissimilar artists have in common, a “feel- 
ing for place, so long lacking in American painting, gives 
to their work not only local color but character, a certain, 
sturdy. authenticity.” 


October 13, 1931 
Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. President: 


You have given the country assurance that suffer- 
ing among the unemployed will be prevented, so 
far as possible, and alleviated where prevention has 
failed. By bringing Mr. Gifford and his associates 
to Washington to assist in the fulfillment of that 
pledge you have afforded the country inspiring lead- 
ership to which people everywhere are responding 
with confidence and enthusiasm. Nevertheless there 
is a growing feeling that the federal government may 
have to do more than stimulate and coordinate local 
effort. Many persons close to the actual problem 
foresee the possibility that local funds may not be 
adequate to meet the great distress which is antici- 
pated this winter and that federal appropriations will 
be imperative. The thoughtful citizen whose mind 
is not yet made up on this question finds himself in 
doubt on two points: 

1. Is it true that many localities are unable to 
provide the money needed for unemployment relief? 
Is there any substantial body of fact, other than the 
horseback opinions of officials and social-service ad- 
ministrators, upon which to base a judgment? 

2. If outside aid must be provided, can a federal 
appropriation be so administered as to avoid the dan- 
gers of “pork-barrel” legislation with its paralyzing 
effects upon local initiative and its uncertain benefits 
to the millions of needy persons who are the in- 
tended beneficiaries? 

The purpose of this letter is to suggest that re- 
liable data can be secured on the financial com- 
petence of the local communities which would help 
to inform and guide public opinion. Further, should 
supplementation prove to be necessary, a federal 
appropriation can be wisely administered on the well 
established principles of grants-in-aid such as have 
been successfully provided for education, roads, in- 
fant hygiene, etc. In this connection may I com: 
mend to your consideration the report of the sub- 
committee on the Federal Government and Child 
Welfare of the White House Conference of which 
I had the privilege of being chairman. This report, 
in discussing grants-in-aid, refers to them in-part as 
follows: “It is the clear opinion of the sub-commit- 
tee that grants-in-aid constitute a governmental tech- 
nique peculiarly fashioned to the needs of the Amer- 
ican people and nicely adjusted to the American 
governmental structure under the Constitution.” 

While this report was directed to federal aid for 
child welfare its reasoning is pertinent to the not un- 
related subject of unemployment relief. May I now 
deal more at length with the two points raised above 
and begin with the means of determining the ade- 
quacy of local funds. 

The historic policy of America has been to regard 


the relief of suffering as a local responsibility. Each 
community ought to care for its own so long as it 
has the resources to do so and under normal circum- 
stances no other course of action would be suggested. 
However it seems clear that in an emergency, his- 
tory and tradition will not be permitted to stand in 
the way of meeting widespread human need once the 
need has been demonstrated. It is a fact that, with 
few exceptions, communities have been slow to rec- 
ognize the full effect of existing unemployment on 


their people and have delayed too long the planning | 


of all inclusive, community-wide programs of relief. 
Reliable information on the numbers of unemployed 


has not been available until recently and it has been 


difficult to determine how many of those unem- 
ployed were without reserves and in need of outside 
assistance. Breadlines constitute a visible and dra- 
matic sign of want but they give the public a wholly 
false idea as to the character and extent of real desti- 
tution. It is not the homeless man in the breadline but 
the family in the tenement and on the farm which is 
our chief concern. However, we are getting below the 
surface, more adequate community plans are now 
being made and each locality is beginning to make 
more satisfactory estimates of its total relief needs. 


HEN the estimated cost is arrived at, it will 
be met in two ways: from the public treasury 
and by private philanthropy. How far can these 
sources of funds be expanded to meet the emergency 
demands? Since approximately 70 per cent of re- 
lief expenditures throughout the country is provided 
out.of the public treasury, it is reasonable to suppose 
that taxation rather than free gift must be our main 
reliance. Can the local governments increase their 
taxes or enlarge their bonded indebtedness in the 
required amount? 
The answer to this: question will be determined 
for each community by the margin between its pres- 


ent total annual cost of government and the total 


amount which it is permitted to raise annually by 
taxation and the issuance of bonds. In some com- 
munities there will be no margin because tax-rates 
and bonded debt are already up to the constitutional 
limits. In others there will be a small margin and 
in still others a substantial margin which can be made 
available for unemployment relief. What is greatly 
needed at the present time is a rapid but objective 
study of the financial status of local governments 
throughout the country. Reliable information can 
be secured only by independent inquiry—telegrams 
to mayors, governors and governing boards will not 
answer the purpose. It is recognized that such an 
inquiry is a tremendous undertaking but it is by no 
means impossible nor impracticable in view of the 
great human issues involved. 

If after such investigation it appears that rela- 
tively few local governments are without power to 
provide their own relief funds, special means might 
be devised to help them without resorting to a gen- 
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ON FEDERAL RELIEF APPROPRIATIONS 


eral federal appropriation. On the other hand, if 
it turns out that a very substantial number of locali- 
ties in various parts of the country are unable to 
bear the load, we shall know that federal aid on a 
broad scale is inevitable. In the long run private 
philanthropy can only supplement taxation—it can- 
not be substituted for public funds as a source of 
revenue for unemployment relief. 

If the resources of local governments prove to be 
inadequate, in a substantial sense, the problem then 
becomes one of establishing a satisfactory partner- 
ship between the federal government and the locali- 
ties in providing unemployment relief. It is clear 
that the substitution of federal funds and effort for 
local revenues and initiative would be a tragic mis- 
take. The power of the federal treasury must be 
used to help the destitute communities outright, to 
aid the more prosperous localities according to. the 
particular measure of their need and to stimulate all 
the local governments to the utmost of which they 
are capable. We must establish a productive part- 
nership which calls forth the best which the national 
and the local partners have to offer, thus swelling the 
total relief by the full contributions of each partner. 
If instead of this, millions of dollars are appropriated 
to be distributed on some rough measure of equity, 
like population, and without the most careful and 
discriminating type of administration, local effort will 
be paralyzed and the federal treasury will be substi- 
tuted for the treasuries of the local governments, thus 
in the end decreasing the total available resources. 

The distinction here is sharply illustrated by 

the difference between the way millions of dollars 
‘are ladled out to communities under the rivers and 
harbors appropriations and the wise expenditure of 
federal money under grants-in-aid to stimulate local 
effort. In the former case the primary consideration 
seems to be that each locality shall get its share of 
the money available—a mere arbitrary division of a 
common equity. In the latter the gift is conditioned 
upon the locality providing sound education in agri 
culture, or building good roads, or rehabilitating dis- 
abled persons, or giving better care to mothers and 
babies. The more the locality does, the larger its 
share in federal funds. The part of the federal gov- 
ernment is to make its gifts of money a means of 
inspiring high standards of performance in the local 
communities. 

As the report of the Committee on the Federal 
Government and Child Welfare points out, the 
demonstrated advantages of federal partnership with 
the states through grants-in-aid are many, and the 
first one is that the principle of local administration 
of local affairs is preserved—there is no real danger 
of federal bureaucracy. The initiative of the states is 
insured and their active acceptance of local respon- 
sibility encouraged by requiring them to match fed- 
eral appropriations with their own. Moreover, with- 
out jeopardizing local autonomy the federal govern- 
ment through its visitation and inspection can focus 


upon local administration the broad experience and 
expert knowledge of a central authority. 

Grants-in-aid can be appropriately extended to un- 
employment relief and the difficulties of “pork-barrel” 
legislation avoided, provided broad authority cou- 
pled with wide discretion is vested in the administer- 
ing federal agency with only such general limitations 
and restrictions as experience with this type of aid 
has proved to be necessary and beneficial. Obviously, 
however, the usual requirement that the locality 
match federal appropriations dollar for dollar must 
be modified by leaving the manner and amount of 
matching to the discretion of the administering 
authority. . 

Moreover, federal money should be available for 
use in the localities for administrative purposes as 
well as for relief. There is a current notion that 
large relief funds will somehow administer them- 
selves. Emergency committees are eager to announce 
that all their funds are for relief and that no part is 
used for administration. Yet every intelligent per- 
son knows that the history of relief throughout the 
world has been, until fairly recent times, a story of 
tragic waste where more harm than good frequently 
befell the beneficiaries. One reason for this result 
was the assumption that the distributing of funds to 
the needy did not require intelligence, experience and 
wisdom coupled with human sympathy. Let us make 
no mistake in this emergency about the absolute 
necessity. for competent administration with adequate 
personnel trained to its task. This applies both to 
the localities where relief is actually being dispensed 
and to the administering staff in Washington. The 
grants-in-aid provided in other fields have properly 
laid great stress on efficient execution of the law with 
as much safeguard against political interference in 
the choice of policies and personnel as is possible in 
this mundane world. 


M®* PRESIDENT, I offer all of the foregoing 
expressions of my personal opinion with 
some hesitation. Your high place of responsibil- 
ity at the seat of government gives you knowledge 
and insight regarding the total situation which 
no citizen can possibly have. Moreover, it may 
seem gratuitous to offer suggestions to one of 
your Gistinguished service in relieving human dis- 
tress in many parts of the world. However it is 
given to you, out of your own unique experience, 
to provide the leadership which millions of suffering 
human beings await with a hope that holds despair 
in abeyance. Your fellow-citizens appreciate the 
enormous responsibility which is yours, they under- 
stand your profound concern that suffering shall be 
reduced to a minimum and they await your call to 
join in bold and constructive action for the public 


welfare. Very respectfully yours, 


Wi1u1aM Hopson 
Executive Director, The Welfare Council of New York City 
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Meester Gibich 


By JAMES M. FELKER 


SUPPOSE Joe Gibich is dead now; he was 
dying when I saw him last. But, if he is 
dead, it does not trouble me: Joe would be 
happy anywhere. 

“Da name is Meester Gibich! 
yours?” 

Thus, in the locker-room of a tuberculosis sanatorium, 
I met Joe Gibich. Thus everyone met him. He reached out 
an earnest hand, and grinned—grinned with his eyes, his 
nose, his mouth. And a stranger responded to that clasp 
and grinned back. Joe Gibich missed his destiny. 'He was 
born to be a door-to-door purveyor of vacuum cleaners. 
The most badgered of house-wives, stewing in a welter of 
interrupted washings, jangling telephones and scorching pies, 
would have found herself incomprehensibly returning Joe’s 
grin. Not only would she soon have a new vacuum cleaner, 
but Joe would probably have a cut of the pie. His was that 
kind of grin. 

But I am forgetting that Joe’s garbled gutterals would 
not pass muster as the fatuous speech of a salesman. I forget 
too that he never wore a necktie, and that his Magyar love 
of color was apt to find startling ways of manifesting itself 
in the matter of shirts. One simply forgot such things in 
Joe; or perhaps, condoned them because Joe was by way 
of being a genius and therefore permitted to foster foibles. 
Joe Gibich was intuitively, spontaneously and perpetually 
a Good Fellow. I am sure that such a man must. be a genius. 

Small glinting brown eyes; massy cheek-bones; a gigantic 
hooked nose; strong, yellowish teeth; an olive skin—these 
were all in keeping with Joe’s gypsy heredity. Sloping, 
powerful shoulders; thick wrists; knotty biceps; heavy tread 
—these attested to his long years of rugged labor in the 
mines. But Joe’s hands were very fine, such hands as were 
not to be looked for in his kind. The fingers were long, 
and thin, and flexible, with regular, limber knuckles in spite 
of endless gripping of shovel and pick. The nails, always 
impeccably clean and trimmed, were smooth and narrow, 
and without the distortions common in a laborer’s nails. 
Delicacy and grace were in Joe’s hands. They wielded his 
straight-edge razor in artistic, caressing flourishes; they 
rifled cards with the ease and finesse of a gambler’s nimble 
members. I asked Joe one day how he, a miner, had managed 
to keep his hands unscathed. He held them before his face, 
flexing and turning them; it was a long moment before he 
answered. 

“You see, some day I like to play de fiddle. Let’s go 
play checks.” 

Joe loved checkers. As the play moved in his favor his 
charming, ingenuous grin widened until his face seemed all 
teeth. A howl of glee marked his first king; a stentorian 
shout announced his victory. And because he played the 
game well, his triumphs disrupted the sanatorium atmosphere 
frequently. It was part of the game that we retire in high 
dudgeon after Joe had conquered us, muttering dark in- 
sinuations about people who moved two checkers at once. 
His victorious chortlings turned at once to abject apologies. 
He trailed us like a dog, seeking our forgiveness, protesting 


Whata 


his utter honesty, begging that we be good sports enough 
to shake hands and not “getta sore” over an insignificant 
game of “checks.” 

“Meester Gibich sorry. Please be friends. 
help—you all time make such a dam’ moves. You—aw, 
you joost tease Meester Gibich 


press extreme gratification.) . 

One obsession burdened Joe Gibich: his beard. What 
a beard! He scraped it assiduously, explaining to all who 
would listen, over and over again, that the like of his beard 
was not to be found in all the earth. In truth, it was such 


a beard as would cause a less purposeful character to join 


the’ House of David in despair. I'wo of Joe’s characteristics 
however, or rather, one characteristic and a penchant, pre- 
cluded this desperate move on Joe’s part. First, he was 
stubborn as a burro and the beard didn’t exist that could 
make him yield. Second, he was as keen for swapping as 
any of his gypsy forbears. Not having much of this world’s 
goods beyond what he wore on his back, Joe had small means 
with which to practice his skill. Razors, though, were within 


his scope. Every razor in the sanatorium passed, at one time — 
or another, through his hands. It became a standing topic 


among us. The merits of Joe’s latest razor were discussed 
as seriously as “form” at a race-track. I came to appreciate 
what balance, and feel and edge could mean in a razor; the 
advantages of a square point over a blunt point; the necessity 
of a rough handle of the stag type. Every male patient 
knows what an important place the fine art of shaving holds 
in the monotonous sanatorium days, and Joe was the pith 
of our shaving talk. In some mysterious fashion, the honor 
of the sanatorium came somehow to be involved; a razor 
must be found that would cut Joe’s beard twice before honing. 


UT Joe knew what he wanted. He scorned our offers 
to help him buy the best instrument Sears Roebuck had. 


“Nev’ mind. A guy in da cottage has gotta da knife I 


want. You vatch. Pret’ soon, I ketchum.” 


“Ketch” Joe did. We hailed the victory of the wily 4 


Gibich, not only because his consummate bargaining had 
brought him his heart’s desire, but because his was a clannish 
triumph of our ward over the cottage. I was among the 
initiates at the premiere of the new razor. Truly, it was 
a jewel without price. 

A day or two later, I discovered Joe shaving with one of 
his old instruments. He seemed sad as he hacked away; 
plainly some ghost that he had thought buried and harmless 
had returned to haunt him. He explained: 


I cannota 


re ee (The blanks 


suffice for the strange rumbling oaths Joe employed to ex- 


“Tt’s lika dis. I trade dat guy two for de good one. Needer _ 


of dem cutta butter. After I shave wit dat guy’s knife, I 
tink: ‘Joe Gibich, you a liar.’ So—lI trade back.” 


Many months passed before I discovered that Joe’s grins, 


and hearty laughter, unfailing humor and delightful com- 
radeship, came at a price. One oppressively humid night, 
I sneaked out to the washroom for a smoke. Joe was there: 
he sat crouched upon ‘a stool, hand pressed against his right 


side, agony in the look he turned on me. The stubs of a _ 
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dozen hand-made cigarettes littered the smudgy tile floor 
around him. He said no word, but smiled, wanly. It came 
to me suddenly, that Joe’s hand was often pressed at his 
side, fingers interlaced in the webs of his suspenders. The 
gesture had never struck me as significant; I had thought 
it a mannerism. I questioned him, of course. 

“It is de side. Alla time pain, pain. I was operate four 
years ’go. Appendeex. I tink wat doc left knife in me. 
Most time I stand it. Tonight, bad.” 

Had he reported to the doctor? 

“Sure. I tella him two—tree months ’go.” 

Had he said anything? 

“Yes. He said I wasa to go to de rant sometime.” 

We sat in moody silence until the night-nurse shooed us 
to bed. Joe carefully picked up the cigarette stubs, deposited 
them in the waste-can and shuffled off. My request for 
a sleeping powder or even a few aspirin, was curtly refused. 
“If Joe wants something, he’ll ask for it.” 

Joe never went to the hospital. Stoics are not rewarded 
in tuberculosis sanatoria. No, we must say nothing to the 
doctor. Joe had told him once. It wasn’t so bad; he could 
stand it. He wasn’t a squawker. 

“Da doc—he is beezy man. He cannota boder wit Meester 
Gibich.” 

Joe hated three kinds of men: the squawkers, the hypo- 
crites and the cowards. 

The squawkers he dismissed because they bit the hand 
that fed them. 

“Dat guy!” he would say contemptuously. 
dam’ sight worse grub before he come here. 
go if he not like wat he eat?” 

The hypocrites were simply liars. 

The cowards—Joe could not understand cowards. In 
all his life, he had never been afraid. When he told you 
that he “wasa not ’fraid o’ nuttin’” you believed him. But 
if Joe could not understand cowards, he understood coward- 
ice. I shall never forget a certain man who lost caste among 
us because Joe understood and ruthlessly named the cancer 
that gnaws at a soul. 

We sat one evening, indulging idle minds in the in- 
timate gossip so dear to the hearts of the confined. The 
character of one Tubby was dragged into the arena 
and flung to the wolves. Consensus of opinion made Tubby 
out to be a good-enough fellow, but a queer one. It was 
conceded that he seemed to be in the best of condition. He 
was never heard to cough; he enjoyed full exercise privileges. 
Yet, he spent at least twenty hours of every day in bed— 
and flat! Why? Joe spoke. 

“T tella you. Dat guy is dyin’ becuz he is ’fraid to die!” 

We took Joe soundly to task; he had broached the unper- 
missable subject. He submitted, too meekly. There was 


“He wasa eat 


Why he not 
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a smirk in his unwonted humility that said, more plainly 
than words, that the subject of Tubby had suddenly become 
distasteful for a very good reason: we lived in glass houses. 
In our hearts we knew Joe despised us, and we envied him 
the magnificent disdain that lifted him above even the fear 
of death. That session of Grundyism broke up prematurely. 
Many months later, Tubby died. He fought the anesthetic 
of an emergency operation, and the soporific, applied too 
often, worked havoc in him. 

I cannot tell you how old Joe was; his crisp hair was 
graying, though, and a bald spot was prominent on the 
back of his skull. I cannot tell you where he was born or 
anything of his early life. I do not know whether he had 
a wife, but I do not think so, for he was clumsy and in- 
coherent in the presence of women. Such things I never 
learned, probably because Joe was that rare man who takes 
of his friends only what they choose to give him. Instinc- 
tively, therefore, the friends of such a man reciprocate. 
Joe’s passing left me with only the memory of the man 
himself, a picture with neither high-lights nor shadows, 
a stark figure etched against a simple background. 

I can tell you, however, what Joe thought of life and 
death. Life is fun, and living it is fun if you believe in the 
Golden Rule. The Golden Rule worked for Joe. That is 
all one needs—just, 

“T wasa not hurt nobody if I cana help.” 


EATH was an incident to Joe—nothing more. Maybe 
there is a life after death—no one knows. Joe under- 

stood a heaven, but not a hell. His heaven, I know, need 
be nothing more than a place that supplies fiddles, garish 
shirts, incredibly sharp razors, and plenty of friends. A 
brutish concept. No. We see so few men who are humble and 
ask little of God and life, that we fail to recognize one. 

So we were a downcast group, bidding good-bye to Joe 
Gibich that November morning. His county had built 
a new sanatorium and Joe was transferred to it. He shook 
hands with each of us in turn. He was gaunt and pasty; 
red-rimmed eyes, in blue-black hollows, told of sleepless 
nights. But the eyes still sparkled. 

“Gooda-bye, boys. Meester Gibich an’ you friends, eh?” 

His only worry concerned the kind of men his new mates 
were to be. Would they be his friends? 

As though Joe Gibich would ever want for friends! 

The bus bore his grin down the slope, around the turn, 
and out of sight. 

That one among us whom Joe had named ‘“‘Beeg dum’ 
Swede” spoke an epitaph to his memory: 

“There goes the only lunger I ever knew who would 
quit smoking when he didn’t have money enough to buy 
his own tobacco.” 


The End of Day. Woodcut by iBAe Lankes 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS 


A Great Neighbor—Dwight W. Morrow 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


IS house was by the side of the road, and all 

men were his friends.” I have forgotten 
who it was that Homer thus described; but 
it might have been written of Dwight 
Whitney Morrow. In his own home, two 
days before he so suddenly slipped from 
mortal sight on October 5, he shook hands with upward of 
four thousand people, until his right hand was crippled and 
blistered and he had to enlist his left. He had been told, 
after at least two ominous heart-attacks during the summer, 
that he must live at lowered pressure; for example, must 
limit himself to three holes of golf in any day—every golfer 
knows what that must have meant for a golf-addict such 
as Morrow was. 

He meant and tried to follow the advice; but was tem- 
peramentally so eager for activity, so keenly alive to every 
affair and need for human-kind, in his own community, his 
own nation or any other under the sun, that he simply 
couldn’t do it. Any idleness of mind or body, however 
called for by weariness or illness, spelled misery for him. 
More than ordinarily in the present state of affairs, those 
charged with responsibility and weighed down by the spec- 
tacle of human suffering and bewilderment, the threat of 
worse to come, the black pall of uncertainty overhanging 
every people, were begging for his counsel, his power to 
inspire men to action; his uncanny common-sense and wis- 
dom. He could not refuse. In the week before his death 
he attended conferences in Washington, on Saturday he 
thus welcomed that horde of friends, neighbors, political 
constituents. On Sunday evening in New York, before the 
Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Socie- 
ties, he put all of himself and more into a speech which 
brought that great gathering cheering to its feet. On Mon- 
day he was to have participated in a conference on aviation. 
But on Monday morning, resting from this tremendous out- 
put of continuous effort—too much even for a man in 
vigorous health—the overstrained physical machine gave out 
and stopped. 

It was bound to happen. However well he understood 
that there are only one hundred cents in a dollar and that 
he who spends more is at the door of bankruptcy, he never 
learned that the same is true of physical expenditure. Be- 
sides, he was a good sport in the finest sense of the term; it 
was not in his fabric to quit—even to oblige the doctors. 

“You do not dare to fail!” he had cried to that gathering 
of the Jews. It was the slogan of his life from its begin- 
nings; I never have known a man who drove himself so 
mercilessly, whose mind held so little room for thought of 
failure, or of relaxation until the last ounce of effort had 
been spent, until the last “i” had been dotted and the last 
“+” crossed. In the last naval conference at London they 
were nearing the end; somebody called attention to the fact 
that it was lunch-time. 

“It won’t be lunch-time,” said Morrow grimly, “until 
this job is finished.” So they stuck to it for hours longer, 
under such impulse concluding in days a task that commonly 
would have taken weeks or months. This is the spirit that 


burns men up; undoubtedly it shortened Morrow’s life by 
many years; but it gets things done, hammered out while 
the iron is hot. 


APACITY for friendship and understanding is the 

chief secret of Morrow’s genius in dealing with men. 
He trusted them, and they trusted him. He was not gullible; 
he understood very well the forces in human character that 
have to be reckoned with, that underly and undermine the 
best-laid plans. But he had no use for the intricate legal 
technicalities with which lawyers seek to safeguard agree- 
ment; he wanted such things clear and terse. The more 
meticulous the written niceties, the more the loopholes for 
evasion. Of treaties seeking to anchor peace he said: “We 
cannot write anything on parchment that will make men 
trust other men. Before universal peace comes men must 
desire it. Men must not only desire agreement with their 
fellows, but must be willing to get the truth about their 
fellows, without which agreement is impossible.” 

He said that in 1919, in what I think was the first book? 
published in support of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, while the controversy over it was hottest between 
President Wilson and the “little group of willful men” in 
the Senate of the United States. Characteristic of his mental 
posture was his deploring of that controversy; I believe that 
had Morrow been a member of the Senate at that time the 
outcome might have been very different: the present state 
of the world quite otherwise. 

“Surely,” he wrote, “it is the duty of all reasonable men 
to avoid the assumption that those on the other side have 
motives less disinterested than their own!” 

Many have listed him among the conservatives, even as 
a reactionary. I do not believe he can be classified at all. 
I think of him as a radical. His thought of what the world 
might become ranged far, far ahead; he was always think- 
ing in terms of the universal, the fundamental. He was for 
example immensely interested in the tremendous experiment 
in Russia; I doubt anybody’s ever hearing from his lips 
either contempt or hostility toward that vast nation or their 
effort to construct out of the dark void of their past a 
habitation for their future. I know of no person of more 
omnivorous interest, more comprehensive sympathies, more 
liberal temper. 

Freedom of speech he took for granted as the chief essen- 
tial of democracy, of liberty. In the little book above re- 
ferred to he said: “Whatever may be true of other races, 
the Anglo-Saxon race has not found any method of discover- 
ing political truth or error that compares with courteous 
controversy in public. ... The temper of discussion is a test 
of capacity for self-government.” 

He was fond of quoting Alexander Hamilton’s remark 
in the first number of The Federalist: “In politics as in 
religion it is equally absurd to aim at making proselytes by 
fire and sword. Heresies in either rarely can be cured by 
persecution.” 


1 The Society of Free States, by Dwight W. Morrow. Harpers. 224 pp. 
Now out of print. 
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He was only disgusted by the current ballyhoo against 
social, economic and political dissent. Once he said to me 
of a certain vociferous agitator: “Certainly the man is an 
ass, but how will the people know that he is an ass unless 
you let him talk? Besides, if I consent to gagging him, 
pretty soon he or somebody else will get into power and 
proceed to gag me/” 


UT, however fast and far and high his own mind 
LJ soared, his feet stayed always on the earth. He had 
little patience with demagogues; mostly they amused him, 
and he was a deadly enemy of bunk. Fine-sounding phrases, 
hifalutin platforms, panaceas, utopian schemes and isms of 
all kinds instantly challenged him to dissect them, to see 
whether their legs were long enough to reach the ground. 
He was always going behind the names to look at the con- 
struction, to pull out the stuffing. Of a well known person 
I heard him say, chuckling as he said it: “He calls him- 
self a pacifist, but in fact he is about the most quarrelsome 
man I know. (His kind of temper and talk is what keeps 
war alive.” 

Morrow found great sport in tilting with the “parlor 
pinks” of his acquaintance; digging gleefully into their in- 
tellectual insides to see whether they knew what they were 
talking about; deftly exposing the foundations of their 
theories and convictions; backing them against the wall with 
demand for facts. 

He had a passion for facts. Before undertaking any of 
the amazingly varied tasks that have marked his career, in 
the fields of social welfare, prison reform, war service, Cuba, 
Mexico, aviation; as well as in the profession of law, in- 
tricacies of business and finance, he would dive profoundly, 
exhaustively, into the study of the subject. When he 
emerged he was likely to know more about it than even the 
experts. He had nothing less than a lust for reading; any- 
thing printed was grist for his mill—so much so that peo- 
ple arranging for conferences in which he was to participate 
took care to see that not even an almanac or a cook-book 
could be within reach of his hand; else he would grab it 
and be forthwith lost. The subject mattered not. It was 
he who first awakened my own interest in Crete and the 
pre-Grecian civilization in the Mediterranean Basin. He 
roamed and was at home under any wayside tree in the 
realm of ideas; or, rather, among them he was like a fox- 
terrier in a prairie full of gopher-holes. I do not know a 
person to equal him in eagerness of mind; to no subject 
under heaven was he indifferent. 


ON of a poor college president, he was born and 
brought up in the days when a quarter was a Lot of 
Money, a dollar a handsome Christmas present from the 
rich uncle who if he did not change his mind and his will 
might leave you a fortune of one hundred dollars. He came 
to be really rich in the modern sense, but he never lost his 
sense of proportion about money; never forgot that when he 
was married his salary was eighteen hundred dollars, his 
house-rent thirty-five dollars a month. He never cared 
much about money. Once in college he somehow became 
- possessed of five dollars, a fabulous sum. To his roommate 
—no, it was nut Coolidge—he proposed that they go to the 


theater. Said roommate was at the time penniless, and 
demurred. “Five dollars—” 
‘Tet’s go,” said Morrow. “Twenty years from now I 


shall have plenty more and not miss this; or if I am busted 
I shall be glad we had this fun.” 


Twenty years from then he was a member of the firm 
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of J. P. Morgan & Co. About that time the senior class 
at Amherst voted upon the question, who among them was 
most likely to succeed in the world. All but one of the 
class voted for Dwight Morrow. Morrow voted for Calvin 
Coolidge. Pretty good guess, either way. 

; He always wanted to teach; he would have been—he was 
in fact—a great teacher. He incited people to think, with 
their brains rather than with their emotions, on the basis of 
facts fully and accurately known. The great law firm 
which employed him after 1899 made him a partner to keep 
him from going back to Amherst to teach. After he entered 
the Morgan firm in 1914, J. P. Morgan is said to have re- 
marked that it would be worth one hundred thousand dollars 
to the firm to get Morrow to resign his membership and 
activities as a trustee of Amherst College. They were try- 
ing to make him president of Amherst when he was sum- 
moned by President Coolidge to become ambassador of the 
United States to Mexico. Forthwith he surrendered all his 
business connections to enter the public service, in which, 
one may not doubt, he would have traveled far. 


EXICO offered the hardest job in the diplomatic 

service. It is the bare truth that for long the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Mexico had been a source of anything but 
amity and good understanding between the two nations. To 
it Morrow took, to be sure, his usual equipment of extraordi- 
nary (however recently acquired) knowledge of the country 
to which he was commissioned—he had made a business of 
reading everything available in print, of talking with every- 
body who could tell him anything. But he took something 
very much more important; namely, the will to understand- 
ing and friendship, his gift for neighborship. He called upon 
the President of Mexico, not as a dignitary in formal pan- 
oply but as man to man. He took with him no interpreter, 
symbol of suspicion, but was content with Calles’ own trans- 
lator. And together these two neighbors, bent upon cement- 
ing friendship between two great nations, ate ham-and-eggs 
together and talked, as neighbors talk, of the things of com- 
mon interest. That instant ended, let us hope for all time, 
the mutual suspicion that has marred the relations of the 
two countries for more than a century. 

This may be hardly the place to dwell upon the good for- 
tune of Dwight Morrow in having married in his days of 
relative poverty a girl phenomenally congenial in mind and 
spirit. Nobody could estimate how much she has added to 
and intensified his life. We who long have known them 
both fully realize that. It is, however, important and ger- 
mane to say that the wife and family that Morrow took to 
Mexico immensely multiplied the power of human sympathy 
and understanding that infused his service there. Into the 
social life and contacts of that service went all that we mean, 
of significance and personal outgo, by the influence of an 
American home. Women and children, in Mexico City and 
at Cuernavaca where Morrow built a summer residence, 
will long remember, not an official ambassador, but friendly 
folk who met them on human terms. 

A little man, physically, this Dwight Morrow—not greatly 
over five feet, I should guess; but he had a large head and it 
was full of brains—in many respects the best brains that I 
ever have come in contact with. And those brains were 
warmed and guided by the never-failing impulses of a great 
heart. Born with a genius for neighborship, he has been 
summoned all too soon to that congenial fellowship of great 
souls whom hitherto he has known in books, whose mighty 
interplay constitutes the moral atmosphere of the universe. 
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failure. The current fashion for 


elists afraid of 

their own times? 

It has been a ter- 

rifying generation, 

say since the Span- 
ish-American War, unimaginably 
swift and complex. No one un- 
derstands its essence or meaning: 
it is a gamble whether posterity will name it the Machine Age 
or the Age of Social Disintegration or the Era of Humani- 
tarian Reform ... or for some undeciphered character that 
we, its members, do not suspect. But certainly our times have 
expressed some kind of vast urge and change and been rich in 
drama. They offer a glut of the raw matter for great social 
fictions; yet this richness has been met by a timid refusal on 
the part of most of our novelists to undertake the big current 
themes. Our business, our science, our politics, our engineering 
do not tempt them, but rather bewilder and even revolt them. 
The daring interpreters of this recent America make a short 
roll of honor: Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Lewis, Dos Passos, 
Dorothy Canfield, Carl Sandburg, and with lesser powers, 
Arthur Train, Struthers Burt, and a few others. Yet the re- 
wards of their strenuous spirit- 
ual confrontation of their own 
age are clear: they have won 
both honor and power. They not 
only pictured, they helped make 
the age. 

Now the others who refused 
the challenge whether through 
paucity of creative power, or 
hatred of an utilitarian genera- 
tion, or the sense that the dis- 
unity of national life gave no 
background, or lack of grasp, 
or personal neurasthenia, fol- 
lowed two logics. They prac- 
ticed withdrawal, either into 
themselves or into the past. 
From the first we got the vast 
recent output of what may be 
called the literature of persons 
with its tangle of psychology, 
sex, domestic relations, disillusion 
and jazz. Part of the age, use- 
ful, instructive, and often fas- 
cinating it is; but it has not in 
general been creatively related to 
its own causes. Such books seem 
case-studies and not symbolisms 
of the national spirit or the 
machine coercions or religious 
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THE BORDER, by Dagmar Doneghy. Morrow. 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

BROTHERS IN THE WEST, by Robert Raynolds. Harper. 
299 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE REDISCOVERY OF THE FRONTIER, by Percy Holmes 

University of Chicago Press. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, edited by 
Oniversity of Chicago Press. 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


“I’m big and bad and six-foot tall. 


Black River country whar de sun don’t never shine and 


I takes de shade for no man. 
pounds er cotton at one lick and I kin sink a nine-inch 
spike in a white-oak tie. 
Shelly and I kin roust a hog like he was a sack er meal.” 
So John Henry, great man of Southern Negro work 
songs. Roark Bradford has made an epic built up from 
these fragmentary songs, from other songs, the rhythm 
and poetry of the speech of the Southern Negro, and 
his wisdom, humor and types. Now John Henry’s story 
is sung from lusty beginning to brave end. J. J. Lankes, 
who made twenty-five woodcuts for the book, accom- 
panies the song in the same mood. F. L. K. 


JOHN HENRY, by Roark Bradford. Harper’s. 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


crime and vice, gangs and racket- 
eering, in fiction is more closely 
related to the American pattern, 
however journalistic, one-sided and, 
melodramatic are the forms. This 
literature of persons seems di- 
vorced from the national drama 
and to spin itself in vacuo. Some 
day perhaps a great satirist may picture this whole psycho- 
logical phenomenon as part of the time, just as sport is part 
of the time, and show both deduced from machine-leisure. The 
book will be as shattering and gorgeous as Don Quixote. 
Meanwhile such literature remains a kind of regionalism, the 
region being the psyche. 

The other regionalism, withdrawal into a place or time, is 
old and clear. It is producing the highest level of fiction in 
America at the moment though the samples of this fall noted 
here are not superior. America is the best theme for Amer- 
ican authors; there is gold in the hills; and whenever our feet 
touch native soil we get new strength. It may be the regionals. 
are doing the real job. Accepting the fact that you cannot 
understand your own times or master a nation, they master 
a region or offer a syn- 
thesis of a past generation 
in which both characters 
and events have been 
cleared by age. Indeed 
perhaps their withdrawal 
is more than defeatism; it 
may be an instinct for 
preparation by building 
up our pride in the past, 
our consciousness of what 
America is, and so point- 
ing out the road and 
offering courage for to- 
morrow. Can there be 
unity today without some 
sense that there was unity 
and high emprise yester- 
day? 

The list in this rough 
category of regionalism is 
long and impressive: 
Cather,  Hergesheimer, 
Glasgow, Zona Gale, 
Edna Ferber, Masters, 
Rélvaag, Ruth Suckow, 
and the promising younger 
set, Elizabeth Roberts, 
Westcott, La Farge, Ed- 
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Benet of John Brown, Howard Odum, and the O’Neill of cer- 
tain plays. They are competent artists who can create atmos- 
phere, character and background and weave them together for 
social revelation of a place or a period. In craftsmanship they 
are probably better than those who stumble after a whole pic- 
ture of the present. You will note that many are women— 
and interpret that as you want: maybe from the home sense or 
the need for family tradition. You will also note they may be 
called native and rural as opposed to the Continental and urban 
strain in our letters. Are they spokesmen for the vanishing 
American moved by nostalgia for the old ways and places, de- 
fiantly setting down the record of the Golden Age before its 
final souvenirs are engulfed by a United States of power-lines, 
skyscrapers, and international bankers? I do not know; but I 
find I glory in their endeavors and garner both pleasure and 
‘inspiration from their tales. 

I know, for example, a little about Missouri in the Civil 
War. The “damned Yankees” have always been held respon- 
sible for my lack of family silver. Therefore I enjoyed The 
Border, with its sub-title, A Missouri Saga. It is not a very 
good novel, but it is a clear and often moving record of the 
border warfare between Missouri and Kansas, of Quantrell 
and his guerillas, of farm-land and horses, and above all of 
that intense drama of the Southern stock with its slaves and 
its pride. The scene where Mrs. Leinster’s last house-servant 
leaves and the mistress undertakes to make biscuit is symbolic 
of what happens to individuals when a nation upheaves its foun- 
dations. I think it is good for this generation to learn that 
Jayhawkers is something older than the name for a Kansas 
football team. This simple story, rich with the folkways of a 
small section during a few years, gives the sense of what it 
costs to make a country in men’s labor and women’s tears. 


ILLA CATHER’S fine art paints pictures of old Quebec 

in the one year 1697 to 1698, measured by the sailing of 
the ships for France one summer and their return the next. 
This shuttle weaving from the old land to the new is her 
motif. “Che pioneers are always dependent on the mother land 
mot only for material things but for cultural standards and the 
sense of continuity in life. On the contrary, they are always 
breaking up the inherited forms and ideas under the disciplines 
‘and spiritual stresses of their adventure. So the gentle-souled 
daughter of the exiled apothecary, motherless at thirteen, 
strives to keep house and live graciously as the mother taught 
her they lived in old France. But in the end she marries the 
far-ranging woodsman who is Canadian and represents all that 
is new. ‘This historical implication is scarcely stressed; the 
story moves with a kind of pastoral sweetness and beauty 
through the year’s events as revealed to the eyes and heart 
of the little Cécile while the grim old Count Frontenac ebbs to 
death in the chateau on the grim rock. The apothecary, Euclide 
Auclair, imports drugs and comfits for the homesick, and like- 
wise the philosophy and spiritual mood of the elder land. He 
is beautifully drawn as are half a dozen characters, Bishop 
Laval, the trapper, Charron, Frontenac, and the recluse who 
has her cell built behind the altar of the church in Montreal. 
It is like a gallery of old and mellow pictures. The tale is 
slight, the motif an undertone, but the people and the moods of 
the grim rock make the novel memorable. 


ROTHERS IN THE WEST seems to use the West only 

as a tapestry background for a fantasy. The brothers are 
giant wanderers, loving each other even in death, who collect 
an odd caravan including the girl one steals from another 
feeble wanderer. The gypsy trail leads through the West and 
into Mexico to the final settling of a home, but this West is 
merely a stage-set for high-pressure emotions between the 
girl and the brothers and their retinue. I suspect there is some 
sort of symbolism in the hunger of the girl for a child, and in 
her destruction by the death of the child she finally bears— 
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there is plenty of sex. And the wanderlust and the com- 
Panionship of men on the trail is true of pioneers. But I lost : 
interest after these magicians supplied the needs of four adults 
for a winter out of the load on one pack-horse. My uncle 
once got snowed in burro-packing stuff to Cripple Creek and 
said he lived two weeks on nothing but onions. I doubted him 
and I doubt this sentimental and artificial tale. 


ENTIMENT is the ruination of many novels on the 

pioneer, says Mr. Boynton in his brisk study of the re- 
discovery of the frontier in literature. The pioneer himself was 
sentimental and save in his popular journalism was always pos- 
ing in the literary conventions of his cultural home-land. Even 
Willa Cather (says the author) did not undergo the life of the 
pioneer but records it from sympathetic observation, and being 
sympathetic finds something of beauty and happiness. She had 
not the hardihood to submit to her material. The truth is the . 
individual pioneer was always conquered by the frontier; the 
pioneers together always subdued the frontier. But all suf- 
fered. “The movement was impelled by poverty, manned by 
youth, buoyed by hope and maintained by hard and unremitting 
labor.” The romance was only for the tourist. 

Boynton combines economic interpretation, defense of a_be- 
loved region, and literary criticism in a most instructive and 
engaging way. The volume is a good primer on the field, 
solidly grounded in Turner’s doctrine that the frontier process 
was an enormously important determinant in American life. 
He defines the frontier and dates its passing; discusses how it 
has fared in literary criticism; and offers some analysis of the 
novels on the American pioneer, the immigrant pioneer, and 
what he calls the back-trailer, like Hamlin Garland. His 
thesis sometimes betrays him into horse-back judgments and his 
treatment is too brief to carry full conviction. But his plea for 
sincere realism (which he finds most abundantly in Rélvaag) 
and his gay ferocity against myth-makers about the frontier 
offer compensation. 


OES American literature need an American language? 

and did it ever have one? Mr. Mathews here pursues 
the old debate back to the Colonies in a series of papers he has 
dug out from authors like Dr. John Witherspoon, Noah 
Webster, the -lexicographer, John Pickering, the philologist, 
and assorted English and American travelers. It is a vastly 
entertaining compilation from which you will dig your own 
local expressions with great joy. The conclusion is that there 
is no American language and the words we thought peculiarly 
our own go back to England and Scotland. Even the Indian 
and Negro have left scant gifts. Our classics, if and when, 
will have to share their language with Shakespeare, Milton and 
Keats. 

Meanwhile the question drums in the mind: is this renascence 
of interest in American regions and American periods, hail or 
farewell? Are we collecting our memories to comfort us on 
a voyage into chaos? Or are we mustering our traditions to 
restore the strength of pioneers? Leon WHIPPLE 


The Great Experiment 


THE WET PARADE, by Upton Sinclair. Farrar & Rénehart. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


431 pp. 
HEN the history of prohibition is written students may 
well turn to this novel for an understanding of that great 

company of Americans who are prohibitionists. For prohibition 

is essentially a woman’s crusade, an attempt by wives and 
mothers to save their husbands and sons from destruction. The 
night the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted the homes and 
churches of America—hundreds of thousands of them—were 
full of women on their knees thanking God for his mercies. 
The saloon was gone. But again they had failed—tragically. 
Even so ardent a dry as Upton Sinclair has no doubt of it. 
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Not as an abstraction, but as a vital part of social his- 
tory—so John Dewey writes of philosophy in the essays 
brought together in this book, which also includes a 
hitherto unpublished discussion of Science and Society. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CIVILIZATION, by John Dewey. 


Minton, 


Balch. 334 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


This book is the story of a Southern family whose delightful 
plantation life has been preserved to our time. Maggie May, 
the younger daughter, has for her childhood hero her father, 
a handsome, scholarly man who, among many virtues, carried 
his liquor like a gentleman. Slowly, as Maggie May grew 
up, she sensed something wrong with him. Eventually, with- 
out a word having been said to her about it, she knew that 
father was “drinking” and from that time on she became a 
part of the woman’s conspiracy. 

All her girlhood Maggie May had no life of her own, for 
she must wheedle her father to go walking, she must play 
cards—anything to keep him at home. For years she poured 
her whole self into this losing cause. Young fellows who came 
to call on Maggie May caught the situation, politely took a 
hand in the dull card game, admired the girl’s pluck—and did 
not come again. Finally this drunkard who was a gentleman 
and a loving father, saw there was no compromise between his 
insatiable thirst and the ruin of his family. So one evening, 
very carefully dressed, he went out to a place where any result- 
ing mess would make the least trouble, and cut his throat. 

There is the best part of the story though by no means all 
of it. Maggie May goes to New York and visits in a rich 
man’s home where she observes his cocktail-drinking young. 
She learns how men profit from illegal liquor as they did from 
legal. She marries a conscientious fellow who joins the en- 
forcement bureau and is shot by a bootlegger. She comes out 
of it a temperance lecturer—a woman telling other women 
the story of her youth and appealing to them to band together 
to abolish a monstrous evil. 

Upton Sinclair has no cure-all. His final words are ‘“Pro- 
hibition has not failed! Prohibition has not been tried! Try 
it!” His book might be interpreted to justify that conclusion 
or to justify something quite different. But it is a comforting 
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and wholesome thing, at this particular time, to be reminded 
that prohibitionists are not all pharisaical politicians but women 
and men who have suffered greatly and are determined that 
the next generations shall not drink of this same cup of suf- 
fering. Wet reviewers have found The Wet Parade to be 
fair and moving. It may turn out to be not another Ten Nights 
in a Barroom, as someone has suggested, but something akin 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ARTHUR KELLOGG 


Negroes as Americans 


BROWN AMERICA: The Story of a New Race, by Edwin R. Embree. 
Viking Press. 311 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OR a century or more all who wrote about the Negro in 

America were too partisan to see straight, and the re- 
sults were about as true to life as a prize debate. Here at 
last is a sane, non-controversial and graphic account of the 
American Negro that has dared to state the basic truths which 
the partisans would too often suppress and has remembered 
to state the commonplace essentials which the experts too often 
have taken for granted. So we are indebted to Mr. Embree 
for one of the most readable and informative books in the 
whole range of the literature of this subject; one especially 
useful, as the author himself says, “for that great group who 
are hopefully called intelligent laymen.” 

Even the titlh—Brown America rather than Black America 
-—is nearer the truth than we have usually come. Taking the 
most recent scientific conclusions that the American Negro is 
really something anthropologically unique, Mr. Embree makes 
it his basic theme that we have a situation without historical 
precedent, one that has infinite possibilites as a race in the 
making reacts to the stimulating stresses and goads of the 
New World. 

It is sound and constructive doctrine,—to base one’s hopes 
for the Negro in a general American program and objective 
and yet, without invidious separatism, to find room for the 
continuance and development of his racial individualities. 

Mr. Embree’s account of the Negro’s past qualifies as ex- 
cellent history not so much by exhaustiveness or erudition as 
by scrupulous, even-handed honesty, incisive common sense, 
and the graphic touch. Almost at random one may pick out 
such terse pithy statements as this: 

As a race, the Negro is on our conscience, and by a principle 
of psychology understood by every schoolboy, we turn our distress 
because of him into active enmity against him. During slavery 
an intellectual justification of caste was built up that is slow to 


down. ... The inertia of all this official talking down of the Negro 
persists long after the occasion for it has passed. 


In much this vein, Benjamin Franklin might have written of 
the race question. It is just such basic honesty and common 
sense that on both sides must ultimately become the great 
social solvent between the races. Particularly sound and pene- 
trating are the chapters on discrimination and Southern op- 
pression, Odds against the Nigger, and the appreciative account 
of the Negro’s artistic and cultural contribution, Soil and Soul. 
It will be a long while before another book appears to excel or 
even equal Brown America as an undistorted and panoramic 
picture of the Negro in America. The book is in every way 
worthy of the spirit of the constructive and common-sense hu- 
manitarianism of the two great philanthropists, John G. Fee 
and Julius Rosenwald, to whom it is dedicated. 


Howard University ALAIN LocKE 


India’s Apostle to the British 


MAHATMA GANDHI AT WORK: His Own Story Continued. Edited 
by C. F. Andrews. Macmillan. 407 pp., including Appendices, Bibli- 
ography and Index. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EFORE me as I write about this book are photographs of 
an incredibly emaciated little man, hardly more than a 
living skeleton; unprepossessing, almost grotesque in physical 
appearance; come from India to London armed only with his 
own personal force of character and conviction of right and 
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truth, in behalf of India’s millions to beard the British lion in 
his den. He was quoted the other day as having said at the 
party in celebration of his 63rd birthday, that the Indians were 
“willing that holy Ganges should run red with blood, if that 
were necessary to gain the freedom so long delayed.” 

_ That sounds as if he were advocating and threatening a 
revolution of violence. To realize how far that is from Gandhi’s 
mind and purpose one need only read any, or better still all 
of the three books in the series of which this (though in pub- 
lication the latest) is the second: Mahatma Gandhi: His 
Own Story, published a year ago; the present volume, and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, reviewed by me in Survey Graphic 
some two years ago. Together they comprise one of the most 
astonishing autobiographies I ever have seen. They make clear 
beyond a question that Gandhi abhors every form of force in 
the relations of men save the eternal force of right and truth. 
At the core, unyielding by any hair’s-breadth of concession in 
his own defense or for any other purpose, are Satyagraha 
(Truth-Force or Soul-Force) and Ahimsa (Non-Violence). 
Passive resistance nominally, but resistlessly aggressive in the 
determination to suffer any pain or penalty, to the point of 
starvation, torture er death, rather than to accept injustice. 
More terrible than an army with banners are they who de- 
mand to be sent by scores and hundreds to jail for open re- 
fusal to obey; who indeed feel that somehow they have been 
recreant unless they have been in jail. 

Nothing could be more naive than Gandhi’s own story of 
how he got this way; of his boyhood “sins” and short-comings, 
confessed with shame but with ruthless candor as if with peni- 
tential intent. Here is a composite of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Thomas a Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, John Woolman, Tolstoy; 
seasoned with a dash of Benjamin Franklin! As in the two 


go motor-bussing with Mary Day Winn and E. H. Suy- 
dam on the 10,000-mile trip from which they brought 
back this pungent book of American places and people. 


THE MACADAM TRAIL, by Mary Day Winn. Knopf. 319 pp. 


Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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earlier volumes, much credit is due, for clear translation and 
on the whole excellent editing, to C. F. Andrews, who perhaps 
better than any other Westerner senses Gandhi. 

Regrettably the story stops short of the famous pilgrimage 
to the sea to make illicit salt, and the later periods of imprison- 
ment; though all these things were implicit in the situation. 
It does make clear the steps by which he has come to his pres- 
ent influence. One sees also the menace lying behind him; 
the probability that he cannot control the tremendous force of 
resentment of which he is the present spokesman. In the midst 
of Britain’s other troubles he invades the British citadel, to 
serve notice that British rule in India is at an end. None can 
foresee the outcome; but this autobiography displays very 
clearly what manner of man this is who walks, thus alone, un-. 
armed and unafraid, into Caesar’s inmer court, in the name 
of countless millions of his subjects to repudiate the authority 
of Caesar. JoHN Patmer Gavit 


Two Sides 


LIBERALISM IN MEXICO, by Wéitfrid Hardy Callcett. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 410 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


PROLOGUE TO MEXICO, by Marian Storm. Alfred A. Knopf. 328 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HESE specialized and opposite books each present one of 

the two sides of Mexico which most occupy intelligent 
visitors: the romamce of the landscape and the people, the ac- 
complishments of the revolution. Taken together they would 
give a fairly complete picture of the country. To read Miss 
Storm, to be sure, you would not gather that Mexicans had 
any government at all. A fugitive army officer, a prohibition 
parade of school children, and the anniversary of a revolutionary 
battle in Mazatlan—these are the only hints she gives of Mr. 
Callcott’s “liberalism.” To read Mr. Callcott you might pic- 
ture Mexico as a level plain, and the Indians as a sort of bed 
of cinders, downtrodden and smouldering. : 

The word “liberalism” seems out of place in Mexico. If 
the country contains any of the cool, tolerant observers who 
are called liberals in Anglo-Saxon countries, they are products 
of foreign education, Mexicans by loyalty but not by nature. 
Patriots there are in Mexican politics, and corrupt grafters, 
confusingly often the same persons; but liberals and liberalism 
are alien quantities. Called by whatever name, however, the 
book does record in scholarly fashion the stages of political 
progress from the time of Juarez down to the year before last. 
It traces the origins of the 1917 constitution (the meeting which 
adopted it most graphically portrayed) back to that of 1857. 
This is probably as good a limit as any, though there had been 
earlier outbreaks of “liberalism,” and though many of the re- 
forms then instituted were erased and rewritten again and 
again. The latter fact doubtless accounts for a certain lack of 
continuity in the material which makes the reading rather hard. 

The book assumes prior knowledge of many points, including 
the obscurer of the innumerable presidents of Mexico. It 
records, administration by administration, the status of educa- 
tion, the Catholic and Protestant churches, land distribution, 
the position of women. Incidentally, I suspect that the author 
overemphasizes the influence of Protestant missionaries. Ad- 
mitting their small number at the outset, he says: “Yet they 
were the cocklebur under the saddle blanket that caused the 
Mexican people to give their religious masters, the Catholic 
clergy, many a vigorous and breath-taking ride.’ The be- 
havior of the Catholic clergy themselves was reason enough 
to take them for a ride. By 1925 the Protestant enrollment 
had reached only 32,499—something like one fifth of one 
per cent of the population. 

Possibly he overemphasizes the whole “liberal” movement, 
while failing to bring out the full psychological effect of the 
recent pro-Indian policy. In other countries laws, documents, 
official statements may be taken (with salt) to represent real 


reforms. Not so in the eloquent, oratorical circles of bour- 
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UE paeoence: DEWEY’S new book pre- 
sents an admirabe summary of his 
views on a wide variety of subjects. Any- 
one who is desirous of understanding the 
tenets of the man who has had so profound 
an influence on modern philosophic thought 
both here and abroad can do no better than 
to read this important book. Also by John 
Dewey THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY; 
INDIVIDUALISM, OLD AND NEW. 


$5.00 at bookstores 


Minton, Balch & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York 


DIVORCE 
A Social Inferpretation 


By J. P. LichTENBERGER 
An expert and vigorously written review of marriage and divorce 
from earliest-times to the present, with particular reference to the 


United States. A timely study of a vital subject by the former 
President of the American Sociological Society. 472 pages. $4.00 


The Mental Defective 


By Richard J. Berry and R. G. Gordon 
This book, written in simple language by two recognized author- 
ities, will prove of value to all who deal with any aspect of mental 
deficiency. It describes the various types of mental defectives, the 


causes of mental deficiency, the social’ consequences, and methods 
of dealing with the problem. IIhistrated. $2.50 


BIOLOGY 
IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Edited by Eowarp M. East 


A striking survey of the outposts of biological knowledge today, 
in which twelve leading scientists tell the story of man’s dis- 
covery of the secrets of life. The contributors include Joseph 
Jastrow, Hugh S. Cumming, Morris Fishbein, Donald F. Jones, 
and others. $3.50 


geois Mexico, where even small promises and social engagements 
are made not to be kept. The estimate of Diaz is one of the 
best balanced of all the histories in print. The bibliography is 
ample and scholarly. It omits certain important sources— 
Gruening and McBride, Edwards’ Protestantism in Mexico, 
and the author’s own work on the pre-Juarez period—all re- 
ferred to in footnotes. 


ARIAN STORM, who ignores politics, understands the 
temper of Spanish Mexico. rather better. Her chapters, 
The General’s Horse, and The Strength of the Hot Country, 
reveal a shrewd comprehension of the casual, stoical, expressive 
people who “prize the beautiful intention above the grey actu- 
ality,” and whose cardinal sin is to be “without formality.” 
The Indians, too, are more than “masses still largely inarticu- 
late,” as they must be to any one for whom a strange peon has 
silently lighted the path for a mile, walking himself in the 
ditch, or for whom an Indian artisan living in a mud hut has 
woven a sarape or embossed a saddle or engraved a steel blade. 
Her colorful, over-sentimental reports hang upon a quest 
for a sort of spiritual home, and her chief interest is botany— 
the names and habits of the wealth of flowering shrubs and 
trees that grow so carelessly and look so improbable. To like- 
minded visitors her descriptions and her botanical glossary will 
increase the pleasure of their travels. She must have chosen 
her town—Uruapan in Michoacan—before the invasion of 
radios, movies, and city clothes. Or perhaps the orchards she 
explored there, with her keen, detailed gusto of the solitary 
traveler, made up for the rest. Marian TYLER 
Georgetown, Conn. 


Dramatic Portraiture 
SALT OF VERMONT, by Walter Hard. Stephen Daye Press. 96 pp. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HEN my aunt came home with an early copy of Walter 
Hard’s Salt of Vermont, for some reason I took out 
his old book—I mean his first one, now about two years 
old, Some Vermonters. That first book has in it a poem, a 
grim, gaunt and tender one, which is dear to many people. It 
tells of the old parents driving down the mountain to court, 
the mother repeating at intervals along the green and lovely 
way the unchanging cry, “He never done it. He never done it!” 
I thought I shouldn’t be able to find anything quite so much 
to my mind and heart as this in the new collection of these 
brief, dispassionate character pieces which Walter Hard writes. 
But in the new volume I find two which stand out, I think, 
among all his poems because they deliver, all unpretentious 
and individualistic as they are, judgment upon two great prob- 
lems of our time. One is A Peace Plan. The first few lines 
of this give, as usual, the circumstances and habitual behavior 
of two Vermont men; the last few lines contain the encounter 

between them, and the unbeatable international advice. 


Abe had been drinking one day 
And he came in and demanded a loan. ° 
Without any apology the Deacon refused. .. . 
—Come out here, you measly little whelp 

And I'll give ye a good lickin’... . 

—What did you say, Mr. Johnson? 

—I say if you’ll come out here, I’ll lick ye. 
The Deacon smiled and said quietly, 

Then I shan’t come out, Mr. Johnson. 


The other poem I find so significant is Farm Finance. 


—Ed, how’re you getting on with farming? 
Edgar wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
—Oh, I’m gettin’ on pretty fair. 

I find I can lose money farmin’ 

Slower than anythin’ else I’ve tried. 


Every time I read Farm Finance I remember the comment 
of a Californian Vermonter, on the beautiful old farmhouses 
that lie scattered about from Manchester and Wallingford up 
through Rutland and Fair Haven. For when someone said to 
him, “How many beautiful old farmhouses we pass!” he said 


ee Se ence Gate 


gravely “Yes; but no new ones.” Well—at least most of them 
are well kept up and cheerful with children and flowers. Not 


WhiTTLESEY 
many are deserted. 


se s s HOUSE 
There’s only one more of these poems that I mean to men- 
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370 Seventh Ave. New York 


tion, though I sympathize with The New York Times re- 
viewer who quoted A Shopkeeper entire. A- Mountain Pioneer 
distils the very essence of those mountain-top villages, ftom 
which the valley railroad drained away the life, now long 
deserted, empty, whose houses lie collapsed, flat as houses of 
cards, on their half-reforested meadows, so tiny and narrow— 
pasturage for a single cow, perhaps, fifty years ago. 

It breathes out, between the lines, all that Vermonters—that 
New Englanders—feel, drawing them back into the past. It ex- 
hales, at any rate, the delicate, wistful personality of Stratton, 
the lovely, foresaken town where ninety years ago Daniel 
Webster spoke to fifteen thousand listening Vermonters. Now 
the very road thither (from our valley) is gone, washed away 
by the floods of 1927. 

Vermonters, whether native or such “by adoption and grace,” 
will want Salt of Vermont. SaRAH N. CLecHoRN 
Manchester, Vt. 


From Wide Angles 


FOUNDERS OF GREAT RELIGIONS, by Millar Burrows. Scribners. 
243 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE, by William Temple. Macmillan. 
-139 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ORGANIZED RELIGION, by Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy. Farallon Press. 335 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

AS A JEW SEES JESUS, by Ernest R. Trattner. Scribners, 232 pp. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN, by Gaius Glenn Atkins. Harpers. 338 
bp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

JOHN CALVIN, by Georgia Harkness. Henry Holt. 266 pp. Price 
$3.00 postpatd of Survey Graphic. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THEOLOGY, by Walter Marshall 
Horton. Harpers. 279 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

MOST striking thing about religion is the fact that, with 
a certain underlying uniformity of impulse, it can find 
so amazingly many forms in which to clothe itself. There 
are, literally, as many variations in religion as there are human 
beings—precisely as there are as many rainbows in a cloud 
as there are eyes to see them. All the rainbows have a common 
source, but the fact that there are many observers makes ab- 
solute duplication impossible. Here is a group of new books 
on various phases of one subject. Strange, isn’t it, how in- 
escapable religion is? The pietist will build a moral code out 
of it, the biographer will find the key to a character in it, the 
historian will trace its influence in human affairs, the theologian 
will organize it into creeds and codes, the atheist will deny it 
and the agnostic will hunt for further light upon it—but nobody 
will ignore it. It takes a powerful agency indeed so to grip 
and compel the attention of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Doctor Burrows’ volume is a series of sketches dealing with 
the history and legend connected with the lives and teachings 
of Lao-Tze, Confucius, Mahavira, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, 

Mohammed, Nanak, and Jesus. Some will wonder why he 

omitted Mary Baker Eddy. Perhaps it was because we know 

too much about her—and this is evidenced by the fact that he 
has leaned very heavily upon tradition and legend. Of course, 


in the case of, say, Zoroaster or Nanak, he couldn’t do other- 


wise. And he is quite right in assuming that legend may offer 
a more accurate picture of the personality and character of 
a great man than any meticulous history could possibly offer. 
Great characters give rise to great legends, great traditions. 


ILLIAM TEMPLE, archbishop of York, being a 

churchman and a “very reverend,” presents a treatment of 
religion which is conservative and churchly. He deals with 
God, Christ, Morals, Repentance, the Crucifixion, Sacraments, 
Prayer, The Holy Spirit, and the Christian Society. And while 
he never permits the reader to forget that the writer is oc- 
cupying a position of churchly importance, his chapters contain 
so much of insight and common sense that one comes to feel, 
“very quickly, that he holds his position because he amply 
deserves it and justifies it. 


TUDDERT KENNEDY, brother of the “Woodbine 
Willie” of war days, undertakes to present Christian 
Science as the religion which will come to natural supremacy 
‘when our present over-organized and over-institutionalized 
Protestantism shall have (Continued on page 156) 


Books to Improve Your Work 


THE MEASUREMENT OF 
INTERESTS 


In Relation to Human Adjustment 
By DOUGLAS FRYER 


An exceptionally thorough summary of all that has 
been done in the measurement of human interest up to 
date. Contains an incisive analysis of the psychological 
nature of interest, of the results of its various sub- 
jective and objective measurements, and of the prac- 
tical uses of interest measurement in human adjust- 
ment. Of special value to persons interested in voca- 
tional and educational guidance. $4.50 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 
By HORNELL HART 


Presents a comprehensive and skillfully integrated 
study of human progress from our crude prehistoric 
beginnings to our present high development. Every 
phase of cultural advance is illustrated by a vast 
amount of pertinent detail. A genuine contribution 
to the study of modern civilization. $3.60 


MODERN ECONOMIC 


SOCIETY 
By SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


A vigorous and realistic exposition of the principles 
upon which our modern economic system is based. 
Treats economic society as a living system, pulsating 
with the breath and imperfections of life itself. It 
is comprehensive in scope, scientific in attitude, and 
written with the skill and lucidity of the seasoned 
stylist. $5.00 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


By ERNEST R. GROVES and PHYLLIS 
BLANCHARD 


“A brief statement of the ground covered can only 
suggest the wealth of material contained in the book. 
The authors are to be commended especially for the 
sanity and restraint shown in dealing with the in- 
flammable subjects of sex and religion.””—Winifred 
Richmond in The Psychoanalytical Review. $4.00 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 
By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


“No other volume, so far as my knowledge goes, has 
brought together so large a body of authenticated facts 
touching the life of the Negro.’’-—Robert E. Park in 
Opportunity. $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Announcing — 


LABOR AGREEMENTS 


IN COAL MINES 
By LOUIS BLOCH 


A CASE STUDY of the way coopera- 
tion has worked in the bituminous coal 
fields of Illinois —~ wm of first impor- 
tance to all those interested in practical 
experiences in arbitration and in sharing 


management with employes. 


“Timely and eminently fair”—Labor World. 


513 Pages - Price $2.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


“Yesterday makes today and they both 
make tomorrow—” | 


THE POPULIST REVOLT 


A History of the Farmers’ Alliance and the 
People’s Party. By Joun D. Hicks, Professor 
of American History, University of Nebraska 


Here is the story of social, economic, and political ills— 
overproduction, falling prices, bank failures, agricultural 
and business depression, and unemployment—that chal- 
lenged our fathers forty years ago. Today the same 
story is being repeated. What will tomorrow reveal? 
Although Professor Hicks’ timely book is a history and 
not a prophecy, it has much significance for those who 
are trying to solve today’s problems in the light of yester- 
day’s failures and successes. Illustrated. $4.00 


A SYSTEMATIC SOURCE BOOK 
IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by P. A. Soroxin, C. C. ZnmMERMAN, and 
C. J. GALPIN 


Publication of Volume III this month will complete 
this encyclopedic work, which Dwight Sanderson says is 
“indispensable to every serious student of the subject.” 
The three volumes present translations of all the out- 
standing material on rural sociology, gathered from many 
times and peoples, and prefaced by critical and explana- 
tory introductions. New Russian sources are a valuable 
feature. Volume III contains the index to the entire set. 

$6.50 the volume, $15.00 the set of three 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from page 155) crumpled and collapsed. Just a 
glimmer of doubt comes to the reader—is not Christian Science 
also an institution, and is it not being organized more and 
more tightly? At any rate, here is a presentation of the life 
and technique of Mrs. Eddy, strongly biased in her favor, ac- 
companied by a considerable mass of excellent source material. 


ABBI TRATTNER is still on the sunny side of thirty- 
five, but has gained a world reputation as the author of 
religious books which are sane, liberal and especially readable. 
He here presents a liberal Jew’s answer to the question, What 


does a Jew think of Jesus? Rabbi Trattner can preach in any 


one of a score of Protestant pulpits known to this reviewer— 
including the reviewer’s—with perfect propriety and without 
the shadow of offense. A few years ago, Rabbi Enelow, an- 
other liberal Jew, stated that Jesus might yet become the bond 
of union between the liberal Jew and the liberal Protestant. 
This volume by Trattner adds force to Enelow’s hope. 


HE biographies of Newman and Calvin offer some inter- 

esting contrasts in Christians. Newman’s story centers, 
as it should, about the Oxford Movement, and Newman’s 
feeling of desperate need of the Catholic assurances. Where 
else in history can a man be found who has so sweetly and so 
permanently affected Catholicism, Anglicanism, and the free 
churches, all at the same time? Doctor Atkins has done a 
charming and instructive piece of work in this biography, 
without losing sight of the weaknesses in Newman’s position. 
In the case of Calvin, the reader is due for some surprises. 
Calvin actually had, and expressed, some very pertinent and 
positive views on such problems as unemployment, socialism, 
divorce, and companionate marriage—to mention only a few! 
‘The volume contains a considerable quantity of material not 
hitherto published in English, and taken from little-known 
letters and incidental writings by Calvin. 


Ns is a mighty wide range of interest and ex- 
pression for anything under the sun. From the Arch- 
bishop of York to a protagonist of ‘Christian Science; from an- 
cient Zoroastrianism to modern Judaism; from Catholic mys- 
ticism to Protestant dogmatism ;—this is certainly a wide ter- 
rain. Is there anything common to all of it? 

Yes, I think so. And you'll find it all carefully analyzed 
and discussed in Horton’s volume. He starts by asking, what 
is the relation of psychology to religion? He finds that every- 
thing religious has a psychological basis, and at least a partial 
psychological explanation. So he takes up the leading psycho- 
logical theories of today—Freudian, Gestalt, Behaviorist—and 
discovers a method by which psychology and theology can come 
to terms. Having done so, he undertakes the task of building 
a theology based upon psychology. It isn’t easy reading; but 
there’s a real thrill in watching a competent and reverent scien- 
tist take a soul apart for analysis. Of course, he doesn’t, and 
can’t, quite complete the job. The analysis puts a lot of life 
into concepts which have had a tendency to grow decrepit. 
Maybe you think “sin” is an outworn term? Then, for your 
own peace of mind, don’t read Horton. 

What are the elements which all treatments and exponents 
and expressions of religion have in common? They have in 
common a hunger for “more life and fuller”; a conviction of 
the reality and validity and accessibility of Something above 
and beyond mankind, yet friendly to mankind; and the passion 
to achieve the more abundant life through contact with this 
Something. 

Mr. Theologian, meet your friend Mr. Psychologist! 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Cuarves STaFFoRD Brown 


Footnotes to an Epic 


THE TEMPO OF MODERN LIFE, by James Truslow Adams. A. and C. 
Boni. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


UBLISHED almost simultaneously with The Epic of 
Modern Life by the same author, this volume of essays 
may be taken as either a potage or a pudding, depending upon 
which of the two books you happen to read first. Having 
tried it as the former, I am inclined to recommend it as the 
latter. The Epic—a philosophical history of the development 
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_raphies read like outhouse jottings. 


of the American dream—is written in the manner of a piéce 
de resistance. The Tempo of Modern Life is chiefly a col- 
lection ef magazine articles. This description is not derogatory 


—there is inevitably only a nominal unity in the book, but | 


there is substance in the articles. Read as footnotes or appen- 
dices to the larger essay, they give emphasis to the Epic’s theme 
and furnish sound elaborations upon certain phases of modern 
American life which are traceable to events and movements 
described in the historical volume. 

Mr. Adams is a critic with a view broad enough for per- 
spective, but not so philosophically detached as to rob him of 
a genuine emotional response. This alone entitles him to a 
salute of twenty-ome guns and a thick shower of ticker-tape. 
He writes as a man in and of contemporary life. It is faint 
praise to call him a liberal, since that once-beautiful amd shin- 
ing word now reminds one a little too much of a solid gold 
wedding-ring from the five & ten. He does a fine job of hat- 
ing false-front culture, scientific holier-than-thou-ness, educa- 
cational Pollyannaism, and the kind of liberty that requires the 
good people of Boston to go to bed without reading Warwick 
Deeping. But he can make you feel shat London’s Kensington 
Square is Paradise and that the Dayton fundamentalists are a 
sight more honest than most of their sniffing critics. 

With a tackometer that has been kept in excellent repair, he 
sets himself the task of measuring and evaluating the following 
American trends: 


the substitution of self-expression for self-discipline; of the con- 
cept of prosperity for that of liberty; of restlessness for rest; of 
spending for saving; of show for solidity; of desire for the new 
or novel in place of affection for the old and tried; of dependence 
fer self-reliance; of gregariousness for solitude; or luxury for 
simplicity ; of ostentation for restraint; of success for integrity; of 
national for local; of easy generosity for wise giving; of pre- 
ferring impressions to thought, facts to ideas; of democracy for 
aristocracy; of the mediocre for the excellent. 


He thinks that most of these trends are leading us further 
and further from a genuine culture as they glorify the mate- 
rial, the temporary, the superficial, and the lack-lustre ideals 
of the much-taught but little-educated mass-mind. We bustle 
and hustle. We have “no time” to think. Our energy is spent 
on doing instead of being. We cannot stop to let our souls 
eatch up with our bodies. We plunge into psychoanalysis and 
the new psychologies as if they were cults to be worshipped 
instead of experiments to be pondered. We cultivate a taste 
for literary sensationalism that makes our “de-bunked” biog- 
We can’t stay long enough 
in one spot to make a home or long enough on one subject to 
make a conversation. Where will it all end? Mr. Adams is 
wise enough not to attempt an answer; but his implication is 
that, in spite of everything, it will not be in the mad-house. 
New York City Marx WIsEMAN 


Our Own World 


MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL, by C. Delisle Burns. New York: 
Macenillan. Prise $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS misnamed and overconscientious book achieves, in its 

final chapter, the quality of penetration if not quite that 
of distinction. It is not the evaluation that its title suggests, 
but an even-handed exposition of the current order. Stuart 
Chase or Lewis Mumford prosecutes the modern world more 
crisply; Charles Beard defends mechanization more pungently. 
Mr. Burns is neither advocate nor judge; he writes like a quiet, 
thoughtful British amateur, perhaps a schoolmaster, who walks 
in the middle of the road and who refuses to raise his voice no 
matter what he sees about him. 

To be quite frank, three quarters of the book is a fairly dull 
collection of largely familiar observations about our politics, 
our international relations, our industry, our cinemas, air- 
planes, and radios. Not until the later chapters does the 
reader catch a glimpse of a mind which has warmth as well 
as order and balance. The sharply compressed chapter on The 
Sciences and Arts has pith, and the final summation of the 
Characteristics of Modernity should be good reading both for 
those who feel themselves modern and for those who are 


honestly curious as to what all the contemporary palaver is 


about. It is an urbane, (Continued on page 158) 


THE FIRST DEFINITIVE APPRAISAL 
OF WOMAN IN RELATION TO 
THE MODERN WORLD 


WOMAN’S 
COMING 
OF AGE 


BY 28 CONTEMPORARY AUTHORITIES 


EDITED B 
SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 
AND V. F. CALVERTON 


The variety and com- 
prehensiveness of the contributions to the 
symposium Woman’s Coming of Age are best 
revealed by the following list of chapters: 


ROBERT BRIFFAULT 

The Evolution of Woman 
ALICE BEAL PARSONS 

Man-Made Illusions About Woman 
MARGARET MEAD 

Jealousy: Primitive and Civilised 
JOSEPH McCABE. 

How Christianity Has Treated Women 
H. CUTNER 

Woman’s Devotion to Religion 
WOODBRIDGE RILEY 

Historical Perspectives on Marriage 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 

Parasitism and Civilised Vice 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY 

The Female of the Species 
IVA LOWTHER PETERS 

The Psychology of Sex Differences 
DR. CARRIE WEAVER SMITH 

What the Clinic Reveals 
DR. G. V. HAMILTON 

The Emotional Life of Modern Woman 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 

Woman’s Sexual Nature 
LORINE PRUETTE 

Why Women Fail 
SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 

The War of the Sexes 
HERBERT APTEKAR 

The Struggle Against Childbearing 
SAMUEL PUTNAM 

The Psychopathology of Prostitution 
DORA RUSSELL 

The Poetry and Prose of Pregnancy 
J.-M. ROBERTSON 

The Possibilities of Fomen 
REBECCA WEST 

Woman as Artist and Thinker 
HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 

The Woman of Genius 
GEORGE BRITT 

Women in the New South 
WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH Ss 

The Idiot God Fashion 
BEN B. LINDSEY 

The Promise and Peril of the New Freedom 
V. F. CALVERTON 

Are Wemen Monogamous? 
PU ER-TON 

The Emancipation of Woman in the Orient 
LYDIA NADEJENA 

The Great Transformation in Puas 
MARY ROSS 

The New Status of Women in America 
R. PALME DUTT 

Women in the Class Struggle 


569 PAGES . « + + + $3075 
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[ mportant new BOOKS 


The Making of 
Adult Minds in a 
Metropolitan Area 


By Frank W. Lorimer 


This is a study of adult education needs and demands in a 
large urban area, issued by the Brooklyn conference on 
Adult Education. The analysis of interests and attitudes of 
individuals, and the case studies contain much of significance 
for the educator and social worker. $2.00 


Recent Trends in 


American Housing 
By Edith Elmer Wood 


After giving a careful summary of housing evils and their 
remedies up to 1917, Dr. Wood takes up modern trends in 
American housing. The book is filled with startling statistics 
’ and statements which should be of interest to everyone seeking 

to improve conditions under which millions live. 
Ready late October $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY -- NEW YORK 


Here, at last, isa book about Russia 
written— 


Briefly— 

Simply— 

About people, not politics— 

And, above all, without prejudice— 


AN EDITOR 
LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


By RAY LONG 


At All Bookstores $1.00 


Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Ine. 
12 East 41st Street New York City 


(Continued from page 157) moderate presentation of a Welt- 
anschauung which most of us attack or defend with so much 
emotion that we rather fail to understand it. ‘ 

Mr. Burns puts experimentalism at the head of his char- 
acteristics of modernity. This is familiar, but there is an apt 
corollary. Mr. Burns writes: 

In the earliest forms of art, the artist is evidently struggling to 
express more than he has skill to express. .. . The modern mind 
has this same difficulty. We mean more than we can say: and 
therefore we have a fellow-feeling for our simplest ancestors, 
which divides us from the complacency of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. We are ourselves the primitives of a new. 
order, facing an unknown future. 


But, in Mr. Burns’ second point: 

. .. it would be incorrect ... to suppose that this sense of a new 
beginning and of experimentalism in new fields makes the modern 
mind regard the present as only a step towards a better future. 
... The modern mind lives in its own right; not by permission 
of its ancestors, nor for the sake of its successors. 


Modernity goes “deeply into the roots of existence here and 
now,” and finds its finest values there. And finally modernity 
has a “sense of social cooperation.” 

Mr. Burns is a little too rational, or a little too well dis- 
ciplined, to convey the surge and thunder of the new world 
which Planck, Einstein, Freud, and their companions in dis- 
covery have given us. He is by no means silent upon a peak 
in Darien; he is competently conversational. But he has been 
there. GeEppEs SMITH, 


The Evidence in the Case 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE, by Osmond K. Fraenkel. Alfred O. 
Knopf, Inc., New York City. 550 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


OWHERE in this history and analysis of a famous mur- 
der case does the author state in so many words his con- 
clusions as to the guilt or innocence of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
It is an admirable example of impartial weighing of evidence, 
a colossal piece of work considering the vast amount of material. 
which he had to sift. Mr. Fraenkel, it seems to me, has, by 
the very dispassionateness and thoroughness of his technique, 
thrown into sharp relief the emotional unreason which con- 
trolled Massachusetts in its prosecution of the two Italians. 
Though lacking the color of a partisan presentation, the book 
nevertheless stands as a living document, describing for all 
readers of imagination one of the great human tragedies of 
the past decade in America. All of the major actors in the 
tragedy still live—except the two victims, who, as Vanzetti 
pointed: out time’ and again would be so, live as symbols 
far more effectively than they could have had they not been 
electrocuted. If it so happens that Mr. Fraenkel’s volume 
is read by any of these actors who are still moving about their 
mundane environment, it must cause some of them exquisite 
discomfort (those of the officials of Massachusetts, including 
the Lowell Committee, who are sensitive to the acute and 
impartial analysis of their acts) and others a sorrowful satis- 
faction (those who tried to stop the tragedy). 

I would like to see Mr. Fraenkel’s work prescribed for 
study in government, American history and sociology courses 
at Harvard University. I would like to see numerous copies 
of it strewn around the rooms of the Faculty Club at Harvard. 
What a stimulating game ‘the faculty members might devise 
with the book these coming dark New England winter evenings 
when faculty gossip and gossip about the Harvard Houses gets 
too acid. Let any twelve members of the faculty be chosen 
by lot as a jury and have the book read aloud to them by the 
new dean of the faculty. What would be their verdict? 

“Tt is difficult to escape the conclusion that in its treatment: 
of Sacco’s alibi the Lowell Committee was not actuated by 
the impartiality and open-mindedness which the outside world 
had the right to expect,” writes Mr. Fraenkel concerning the 
Committee’s treatment of Sacco’s alibi witnesses, Bosco and 
Guadagni. “Moreover, the manner of the chairman, Presi- 
dent Lowell, in his conduct of the examination and in his col- 
loquies with counsel, seems that of a partisan seeking to vindi- 
cate a position rather than that of an impartial investigator.” 
What would be the faculty’s judgment of this and numerous 
other similar analyses of the Lowell Committee’s reasoning 
and actions? 
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Radicals will reject the volume as a sample of mere liberal 
scholarship, which it is in its highest connotation, Though 
differing as an active partisan in the case with one or two of 
Mr. Fraenkel’s analyses and several of his emphases, I con- 
sider it a superb piece of work and one of profound significance 
to everyone concerned with the American system of administer- 


ing criminal justice. GARDNER JACKSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Out of Africa 


FORTY STAY IN—A Novel, by John Vandercook. 
323 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 


ableton take care, of the Bight of Benin; 
_ Where for one that comes out, there’s forty stay in.” 

From this fragment of a chantey of the African slavers comes 
the title of John Vandercook’s newest book, a novel, the locale 
of which is Liberia, the last foothold of black sovereignty on the 
West African Coast. The story concerns itself with the illicit 
love of an American artist and the wife of a treaty official. 
Certainly the theme is not new. The incidents of Paul Brand’s 
amours could just as well have occurred in Shanghai—in Gal- 
veston—since infidelity is not, I fear, an uncommon phenomenon 
among Americans in Africa or in the United States. Strange 
to say, however, this novel does attain a certain distinction, 
not by virtue of its principal theme but because of the de- 
vastating picture which the author draws of the Liberian gov- 
ernment. With the recent exposé of Liberian slavery still 
fresh in our minds, this close-up of the administration of the 
black republic is particularly interesting; and recent disclosures 
of the League of Nations’ Commission to investigate slavery 
and forced labor in Liberia tend to confirm its authenticity 
(see The Survey, March 1, 1931, page 590). 

Despite the fact that it is asserted on the fly leaf that the 
“characters and incidents of this novel are wholly fictitious,” 
one familiar with the contemporary history of Liberia cannot 
fail to see the close resemblance of some of the characters in 
the novel with some of the prominent figures in the affairs of 
the republic. In truth it appears that the author merely em- 
ployed a rather trite love motif to impart a degree of senti- 
mental interest to a rather grim depiction of the incompetent 
and pompous bureaucracy which rules Liberia. 

In Black Majesty and Tom-Tom, John Vandercook displayed 
ereat gifts in interpreting the thoughts and feelings of black 
peoples in their struggles for freedom and autonomy. It is to 
be regretted that he did not follow the same technique in this 
delineation of the African scene. Forty Stay In is not to be 
eompared with his previous efforts. And although it is evident 
that he has lost none of his brilliant descriptive power, never- 
theless this insipid love story will add little, if anything, to his 
stature. Emer A. CarTER 


Editor, Opportunity 


Quick Frank, the Flit! 


THE INSECT MENACE, by L. O. Howard. Century. 
$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

F the dismal prophecies of Malthus have not been substan- 
I tiated to date our escape is due at least in part to the work 
of such men as Dr. Howard, who has seen his duty and done 
it faithfully and well. Unembittered by his politically engineered 
retirement from the position of chief entomologist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, he is continuing through the press 
the warfare that he has already waged for fifty years against 
the insect enemies of man. This is scientific popularization 
which the enlightened public would do well to notice, although 
it does not profess to inform that yearning body how to con- 
trol the sex of its offspring, or how its glands affect its per- 
sonality. 

The book is sufficiently full nevertheless of sensational facts. 
The story begins forty million years ago, when dragon-flies 
were big as birds and cockroaches became pillars of the British 
nation, and brings us to the drug-store beetle which thrives on 
insect powder. Reference is made to the insect carriers of 
disease; but as might be expected, the bulk of the argument 
is against the six-legged enemies of produce. These, as well 
as the losses caused by them and the defenses devised against 
them, are described at length. One sees huge power sprayers 
poised upon a mountain top, (Continued on page 160) 
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(Continued from page 159) gently dropping arsenic upon the 
place beneath; but a subtler onslaught against the invertebrate 
hordes is being made by the use of insect parasites upon insects, 
whose incredible ferocity makes chemical warfare seem a mild 
and sweet release. 

Dr. Howard’s knowledge of applied entomology is extensive, 
as attested by the references given constantly in his book; it 
is to be wished that his interest in the profound theoretical 
work of the universities were as great; no general book on 
insects should ignore, for example, the contributions of Mor- 
gan’s laboratory to our knowledge of heredity, or of Gold- 
schmidt’s to the concept of sex. But this is a fault more of 
the Department than of the man. And it is too bad that the 
excellent care bestowed upon the illustrations for this book 
on insects could not be extended to the cover, which is adorned 
by a cross between a spider and a crab. But perhaps this is 
only intended to be a picture of a Menace, as which it has 
admirable success. Marearet R. Murray 
Columbia University 


Out of the House of Jacob 


A JEW SPEAKS; on Anthology from Ludwig Lewisohn; edited by James 
Watermen Wise. Harper. 206 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphe. 


R. LEWISOHN writes well and this collection of pas- 
sages from his autobiographies, his novels, and his essays, 
includes some of his most eloquent paragraphs. He had never 
identified himself with any distinctly Jewish group; but after 
the collisions described in Up Stream and Mid-Channel, he 
found himself, some ten years ago, converted. Since then his 
utterances on the Jewish Question, according to the editor of 
the anthology, speak “with the authentic voice of his people.” 
His pages glow with the fervor of the missionary. The House 
of Jacob still has its historic mission to fulfill, to serve man- 
kind by resisting injustice and establishing peace. No child of 
that house can be thoroughly himself until Jewish-consciousness 
masters him. He must be prepared to meet prejudice, in some 
lands violence and death. Even in America he must be brave 
enough to pay the penalty of being different—he cannot other- 
wise be true to himself and to the historic ethical genius of 
his people. 

Thus Mr. Lewisohn pleads; and the deep feeling with which 
he writes will no doubt bring fresh courage to many who share 
his views. Much will be gained if at the same time he helps 
non-Jews to see again how, for instance, the present discrimina- 
tions against Jews in America are no less a stain upon the 
soul of our country than a cruel injustice to the victims. 

To those who know Mr. Lewisohn as essentially an esthete, 
a hedonist, an individualist, this religious zeal of his and the 
acclaim accorded to him by Zionists, are somewhat puzzling. 
There can be no question that his conversion is genuine; and 
it may even be counted to the credit of the cause he espouses 
that it was able to work this transformation. Whether, how- 
ever, the cause itself is all that his zeal insists, is another 
matter. Jews quite as sensitive as he to the moral miseries 
of mankind will not all be convinced that at this day in history, 
Jews or any other people may properly look upon themselves 
as chosen sufferers or chosen liberators. Fervent nationalisms 
or racialisms of any kind, no matter how earnestly they  re- 
pudiate in advance the sins which so often disgrace such senti- 
ments, may work out into as much harm as good. Other doubts 
too come to mind. But Mr. Lewisohn is probably too impas- 
sioned a crusader to weigh them carefully. 


Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture Henry NEUMANN 


America’s Sister 
SISTER AIMEE, by Nancy Barr Mavity. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
ET no one turn up a highbrow nose at this chronicle. It is 
the record of a phenomenon of our times, of a personality 
in the jazz age of America. After a catch-as-catch-can childhood 
in a poverty-stricken Canadian community, after years of drag- 
ging around the country as an itinerant soap-box evangelist, 
Aimee Semple McPherson—“Aimee” to the world, “Sister” to 
her followers—arrived in 1918 in Los Angeles possessed of an 
automobile and a hundred dollars. Within eight years she 
had established herself as the religious leader of impassioned 


Doubleday Doran. 360 pp. 
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thousands; had amassed a fortune and was front-page news 
all over the world. 

Aimee gained her power over her people from the inescapable 
fact of being one of them. No psychological gulf separated her 
from the most commonplace of her followers. She needed 
only to ask herself how she would act to know how they would 
act. It was as simple as that. She gave her people activity, 
a sense of importance and a good show and they worshipped 
her to an extent that sometimes confused her own estimate of 
the relativity of God and Aimee. 

Mrs. Mavity has written the story of Sister Aimee, some- 
times glittering, sometimes drab, as a good reporter would 
write the story of a fire. She neither defends nor condemns. 
She simply records events and analyzes the temperamental vaga- 
ries that shaped them. Her account of the notorious kidnap- 
ping hoax with its subsequent events is as exciting as a first- 
rate detective story with the chief culprit joining enthusiastically 
in the hunt—along with lawyers, police, reporters, racketeers 
and just plain “nuts.” The reader’s only regret is that Mrs. 
Mavity’s gorgeous tale stops where it does. He wants her 
account of “Ma” Kennedy’s marital adventure with Guy Ed- 
ward (What-a-Man) Hudson and of Aimee’s marriage to 
David (Baritone) Hutton. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Osler 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN: 4 Life of William Osler, by Edith Gittings 
Reid. Oxford Press. 299 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


SLER again and forever. Not another man, nor yet a 

different doctor, but the same giant of medical history, 
the dear physician .of all the continents, is made nearer, clearer, 
easier to picture and, according to our capacities, to worship 
in this life by Edith Gittings Reid. 

Please read it from cover to cover, friends of the associated 
sciences and arts of human helpfulness. You, the indispensable 
coadjutors and severest critics of your fellow practitioners, 
the physicians of your communities, will find here a span of 
life which revealed in action, word, emotion and observation 
that miracle of beauty which blesses the combined powers of 
religion and science when these are devoted to advancing the 
peace and happiness of mankind. 

Those of us who have read Harvey Cushing’s classic volumes 
about this master will be the first, I think, to multiply our 
eriginal pleasure by the quick and tempting pages of this briefer 
volume. With rare taste and judgment the author has given 
Us a miniature without loss of detail or truth. We see how 
the effect of Dr. Osler’s conviction of the hatefulness of strife 
lead him by its golden thread through the most varied human 
relations with warm friends at every turn. 

Almost every physician tries in his heart to be worthy of 
youthful visions of discovery, usefulness, the glory of being 
really needed by the spirit of man which Dr. Osler kept 
throughout his life and which made him a continuing inspira- 
tion to his successors. 

As we struggle in a narrowing world we shall do well to 
reread Dr. Osler’s prescription against Chauvinism: “Personal, 


first-hand intercourse with men of different lands, when the 


mind is young and plastic, is the best vaccination against the 
disease.” 

This little friendly volume is a first-rate exemplar of the 
Oxford papers, with a beautifully spaced title page, the book 
itself light and the reading page easy and pleasant to the eye. 
The twelve chapters follow a life of rapid movement which 
reached to the clouds by following a path Dr. Osler thus de- 
fined: “I have loved no darkness, sophisticated no truth, nursed 
no delusion, allowed no fear.” Haven Emerson, M.D. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 


Science and the Human Values 


THE SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK, by Bertrand Russell. W. W. Norton & 
Co., New York. 277 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


'T is the great tragedy of our age that the rapid growth of 
science and technology, which should have made possible a 
clarified and serene philosophy and a material existence safe 
from privation, should instead have engendered intellectual 
scepticism and social despair. 
Mr. Russell’s book is a psychological document on the con- 
temporary tragedy. It does (Continued on page 162) 
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fessional. methods of education in this field. 


Some of the questions discussed are: 


1. What is the relationship of the technical train- 
ing in social work to the social sciences and psy- 
chology and biology? 

2. Should the training ever be given in an under- 
graduate school? 

3. Is the graduate training now offered in the 
schools really graduate in character? 

4. Are trade school methods used in the work now 
offered? 

5. Should the schools be organized in universities 
and university standards maintained, both in the 
character of courses offered and in the methods 
of teaching? 

6. What emphasis should be placed on social re- 
search? 

7. What time should be allotted to field work, and 
what should be the purpose of field-work train- 
ing? 

8. Should the principles of social work be taught 
chiefly by the case method of teaching or should 
the case method of teaching be restricted to the 
teaching of the various techniques? 

9. What is necessary to make social work a pro- 

fession? 

. What training should qualify a candidate for 

membership in the professional association of 
social workers? 
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(Continued from page 161) offer a way out, but in the person 
of a highly representative thinker it expresses the tortured 
doubts which are assailing the present generation. 

He begins with an exposition of scientific method couched in 
the old-fashioned style and giving no indication of the philo- 
sophical setting of science among the other functions of the 
human spirit. Science is identified with the quest for truth, 
although the illustrations of scientific method are taken from 
natural science, never from ethics or philosophy. After dis- 
cussing the increasing abstractness of science, Mr. Russell 
passes on to a confession of metaphysical doubts, particularly 
in connection with the developments of the quantum theory 
and the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy. Although he 
does not endorse Eddington’s return to religion, he accepts his 
theoretical scepticism of science and admits he himself has no 
solution to offer. But in the next chapter we find Mr. Russell 
suddenly reaffirming his dogmatic faith in scientific realism and 
even attacking all those who deduce sceptical conclusions from 
the principle of indeterminacy. These successive chapters doubt- 
less reflect alternations of mood brought about by the instability 
of Mr. Russell’s philosophic position. 

The second and third parts are devoted to science as tech- 
nique and to the possibilities of using it in building a new 
society. Mr. Russell prefaces these sections with the remark 
that the undermining of science by intellectual doubts has in 
no wise affected the value of science as a technique for the 
control of nature: it has on the contrary made scientific tech- 
nology more sinister by divorcing it from the love of truth and 
tying it up to the love of power. It is on the basis of this 
distinction between sceptical science and sinister technology that 
Mr. Russell is able to advocate a sweeping extension of scien- 
tific technique in society and then to condemn it in a final 
chapter on the ground that technology without human values 
is dangerous. Obviously his condemnation of the extreme 
scientific society would be far more instructive if he could 
actually show us how to bring together technological and human 
values. 

“The truth is that Mr. Russell has barred the door to a 


constructive moral outlook by his initial identification of natural 


Washington, D.C. 


science with philosophic wisdom. Having set out to identify 
the universe with a system of mechanically functioning entities, 
he inevitably finds himself without ethical guidance for human 
aspirations. At the same time his scientific system, set up as a 
self-existent reality and divorced from human intellectual activ- 
ity, breaks up into sceptical chaos. And as for the technological 
power of science, it is not because pure science has broken 
down that this power has become immoral and dangerous, but 
quite the other way around. Pure science remains as true as 
it ever was, and it is on its truth that the power of applied 
science depends. But the same prejudice which regards 
science as a total truth without relation to other phases of 
experience has served not only to throw an intellectual cloud 
on science but also to prevent the development of an ethical 
control for harnessing the power of technology. 

Long Island City, N. Y. BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


Unjust Stewards 


GRAFT IN BUSINESS, by John T. Flynn. 319 ere d. Pri 
$3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 4 Socata ue 


A GOOD deal of the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means enters into the general: admiration of success and 
the successful. And the complacency of the group towards 
unfair conduct which results in the enrichment of the person 
practicing it leads some men into a belief that it is “smart,” 
desirable, or perhaps necessary to be “clever,” “slick,” and 
even what a blunt or crude person would call “crooked.” In- 
deed most people are unskilled in defining moral issues and 
distinguish right and wrong only in the simplest situations. 

Mr. Flynn in this work, and in his earlier Investment Trusts 
Gone Wrong, performs the service of presenting a collection 
of cases in conduct. He points to instance after instance of 
transactions which discriminating men consider undesirable, and 
tells them with the clarity and force of a skilful journalist com- 
bined with a sense of drama which gives these stories of what 
he calls parasitic business all the interest inherent in well told 
yarns of professed roguery. 

Mr. Flynn soundly concludes that, however helpful legisla- 
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tion might be at some points, the ultimate remedy lies in a 
process of social immunization. When men generally recog- 
nize that a certain type of conduct is undesirable, when they 
become sufficiently indignant about it, when they learn what 
facts they should insist on knowing in any transaction, they 
will not tolerate graft in business, and those who are ready 
to practice it will not succeed in our economic life. Such books 
as this help to form standards and to arouse hostility against 
deviation from them. 

Though Mr. Flynn generally shows a well informed under- 
standing of the kind of material he deals with, in an instance 
or two he suffers from the carelessness of journalistic hurry. 
Writing of one transaction he says that bankers received 170,000 
shares of stock at a dollar a share, and in the same paragraph 
that “what they paid for the stock is not known.” Also in 
this paragraph he speaks of creditors receiving in settlement 
of their claims corporate stock which the bankers purchased 
from them and sold at a large profit. No indication is given 
that the bankers concealed any information from the creditors, 
or that the profit was due to anything other than a difference 
of judgment as to value. He seems to have a tendency to 
regard large profits as a suspicious circumstance. Though one 
may view a social order in which such profits may be gained 
as undesirable, in such an order something more than their 
existence is necessary to prove an impropriety. In this con- 
nection however Mr. Flynn generally does stress the element 
of concealing facts which should be disclosed. 

New York City Hastincs Lyon 


Folkways 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE, by Julius Lippert, translated by 
George P. Murdock. Macmillan. 716 ppp. Price $5.00 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


HE author of this book, a Bohemian, is ranked with Comte, 

Spencer and Bastian as one of the founders of sociology. 
The present volume is a translation from his Kulturgeschichte 
der Menschheit in ihrem organischen Aufbau, published in two 
ample volumes in 1887. Thus the translation is also an abridg- 
ment. Some chapters and parts of chapters have been deleted, 
though without detracting from the viewpoint of the author 
and the continuity of his thought. 

To Lippert the “care of life’ was the first cultural prin- 
ciple, and from this he works from point to point through 
a considerable abundance of ethnological material from which 
he weaves a story of cultural evolution that would convince 
the most rock-ribbed fundamentalist. Until this translation, 
“Lippert was a stranger in this country except to a few scholars 
who had read him in the German, but where he was read his 
influence was profound. According to Murdock, the trans- 
later, Sumner wrote his Folkways largely after the inspiration 
of Lippert’s works. The present reviewer feels that if certain 
chapters in this book could be printed in pamphlets they would 
enjoy a great vogue. For instance, there is the chapter on fire, 
another on mother right, as well as the chapters on religion 
and human sacrifice. ; 

Anyone interested in the origins of human history will find 
this book most intriguing. Lippert loved to search for the 
hidden pages in this story, and that passion adds the classic 
touch to his writings. Nets ANDERSON 
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Our Debt to Erin 


IRELAND IN AMERICA, by Edward F. Roberts. Foreword by Claude 
ewes G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 218 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of 


Survey Graphic. 

N the Foreword Claude Bowers says that the author “has 

clearly made his research with meticulous care” and that 
“our historians with few exceptions have done scant justice to 
Irish contributions to our civilization.” Mr. Roberts’ book is 
in large measure an attempt to offset the injustice to which Mr. 
Bowers refers. Undoubtedly he has endeavored to be thor- 
ough and fair in his examination of the evidence, but like other 
historians in this field he was confronted in many places by a 
lack of sufficient data to justify confident conclusions. Never- 
theless he presents adequate data at least to destroy certain 
widely prevalent assumptions and traditions. For example, 
his statement “that not more than half of the colonists were 
of English origin and that a de- (Continued on page 164) 
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This revised edition of Dr. Bogardus’s readable 
textbook which has been praised by psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and educators, includes in its 
live, interesting, and thoroughly scientific dis- 
cussion of social psychology the developments 
that have taken place in that field during the 
eight years since the publication of the first 
edition. It makes a detailed study of personality 
as the dynamic unit of feeling, thinking, and be- 
having, and interprets human life in terms of 
+ configuration of personality. 8vo, 479 pages. 
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plies to questionnaires, is a careful scientific analysis of 
the actual sex experience of 2200 women, married and 
unmarried. Chapter headings include: The Use of Con- 
traceptives; Auto-Erotic Practices; Periodicity of Sex 
Desire; Homosexuality, A leading work on sexual ad- 
justment, invaluable to teachers, parents and all interested 
in a saner attitude toward the whole subject. 

“Interesting and valuable. If widely disseminated, it 
would undoubtedly promote human happiness.’—Bertrand 
Russell 12 chapters, 448 pages. Price $3.50 
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Here is true understanding and appre- 
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thoughtful, yet treated with rare good 
humor, searching yet kindly and generous. 


Many a married couple will work 
through their maladjustments by follow- 
ing Mr. Harris’ sane counsel. Cloth $2.00. 
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(Continued from page 163) _cided majority of the remainder 
were Irish” may not enjoy the support of sufficient Positive 
data, but it is at least as well supported as the assertion that 


the overwhelming majority were of English descent. His ex- - 


posure of the “Scotch-Irish” myth is particularly effective, 
inasmuch as he shows that the descendants of Scotch immi- 
grants to northern Ireland are today considerably less than 
one third of the population of Ulster alone. The prominence 
attributed to the “Scotch-Irish” element in the colonial popu- 
lation of America is based on the assumption that all the im- 
migrants from Ulster were of that hybrid character. As a 
matter of fact, not all of the Presbyterians from Ulster have 
Scotch ancestors; practically none of the other Protestants and 
none of the Catholics from that province had Scotch blood 
in their veins. Moreover, not all the Presbyterians were of 
Scotch extraction. 

The author credits the Irish influence in America with two 
profound achievements: 


. it changed the projected course of American political institu- 
tions from the restricted and qualified democracy conceived by 
the founders of the republic into the direction of the broadest 
possible conception of popular government, and it fostered with 
sedulous care a spirit of hostility toward England with far reaching 
results on more than one vital occasion. 


The chapters on the achievements of the Irish element in the 
social, intellectual, political and industrial fields raise the ques- 
tion whether these are all that might reasonably have been 
expected from a race so highly gifted and numerically so promi- 
nent. This question the reviewer merely mentions; he does 
not feel competent to answer it or even to discuss it adequately. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference Joun A. Ryan 


BOOKSHELF-—Fiction 


Books may be obtained at the prices given, postpaid of Survey Graphic 


SUSAN SPRAY, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harpers. 385 pp. $2.50. 

THart the over-lurid reaches of religious ecstacy may be the 
escape from a drab world and an inner conflict is no news to the 
psychologist. Here, however, it is not as psychology, but as 
a compelling story that Sheila Kaye-Smith writes the history of 
Susan Spray, wanton and prude, a devout and an unscrupulous 
woman. A half-starved child in England under the Corn Laws, 
Susan Spray leapt from misery into glory and became an evan- 
gelist by ways and means that were self-deluding and some- 
times devious. But at least, if justification be needed, she 
brought romance and a sense of power to those who could not 
have found them in the world of reality. 


ee ne by Rollo Walter Brown. Coward-MeCann. 384 pp. 


THE sub-title of Mr. Brown’s story is A Novel of Environ- 
ment, and that environment is coal. Gradually its black dust 
sifted over what had been a pleasant country village of south- 
ern Ohio, blackening, if not defeating, the descendants of Vir- 
ginia stock who found that coal had become not only their 
livelihood but their life. Luke Dabney tried to escape, but in 
the end the economic system was stronger than he, and he again 
donned his diggers to go back to the mines. Vivid and. often 
moving detail etches the system which governs the lives of these 
people, making a story strong in its setting rather than in its 
concern with personalities. 


NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY, by Charles Allen Smart. W.W. Norton & 
Co., Inc, 272 pp. Price $2.50. 


Tuis is a book for those who like to listen in on their young- 
ers. A dozen young men and young women and a father and 
mother write their impressions of each other and narrate the 
normal, slight happenings of a Washington’s Birthday week- 
end in a New England home. The book gives a picture of an 
average group of decent young Americans, priviliged in educa- 
tion and delayed maturity, not in wealth. The young people 
fall below what might be expected of them in their ideas, ex- 
ceed it in their sense of beauty. The method of having each 
character contribute a chapter and individual point of view is 
novel; the contrast between the generations is well done. In 
spite of the lack of action the reader’s interest is held. 
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THE DESTROYER, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan. 262 pp. Price $2.00. 

Jack WyckorF set out to become a critic of post-war, pros- 
perous America, a “surgeon with a typewriter.” He wanted 
- to heal “a world of morons feeding on bunk,” to sharpen the 
criticism of such liberals as his parents, who persisted in seeing 
constructive as well as lamentable manifestations in the times, 
and to bring low those who sought only worldly success. But 
the morons twist his writing to suit their pleasure, and the suc- 
cessful continue to flourish. The destroyer’s bitterness destroys 
nothing but himself. The conflict is set against a background 
of Broadway and night clubs, Wall Street and Bowery, real 
homes and half homes; there is one unforgettable scene in 
which the mother, dying of cancer, fights to save her son’s bal- 
ance. With too much thesis for a good novel, with action and 
dialogue that take Mr. Poole into strange company, the book 
nevertheless has the power of sincerity. 


ALL eas SPENT, by V. Sackville-West. Doubleday Doran. 294 pp. 


For more than sixty years she had been the wife of Henry 
Lyulph Holland, first Earl of Slane, Viceroy of India, finally 
Britain’s Prime Minister. Then with his death there came a 
lull in her life. Her children were grown; her duties as a 
great lady now past. For a sunny stretch like an Indian sum- 
mer, she could indulge in the luxury of privacy, of detachment, 
the joy of being without doing. Miss Sackville-West’s witty 
excursion into detachment mocks gently the over-seriousness 
of youth and pictures a luxury of old age that might be worth 
the dying. 

Perse et REN, hie Wietee Pere 
Granp movie stuff this, with shots of Capri, a rescue at sea, 
life on a Paraguayan estancia, a revolution, and lots and lots of 
love and temperament. As a novel, not so good. The people 
creak too audibly as they are pushed through their extravagant 
adventures. For some of this perhaps the dialog is responsible. 


Dr. William J. Robinson’s 


AMERICA’S SEX, 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
PROBLEMS 


OVER 200 CASES 


taken from adlual experience 


The problems of Sex, Marriage and Divorce concern 
every living human being. They are discussed in Dr. 
Robinson’s well known simple, frank and forceful manner, 
in his latest book, “America’s Sex, Marriage and Divorce 
Problems.” No smart-alecky exhibitionism, no abstruse 
discussions, but facts, facts, facts from life; hundreds of 
actual cases from practice giving the causes of the break- 
ing up of homes (and the breaking of hearts), of sep- 
aration and divorce—and how to avoid them. 

One chapter in this book of 475 pages (finely printed 
and cloth-bound) may be worth to you one hundred 
times the price of the book. Order today. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Part I—DIVORCE, SEPARATION The Shame of Mothers of 


The attempt to render Italian vernacular into English out of 
Dutch—the author is a Dutchman—yields some startling re- 
sults. Capri fisher boys simply do not address their aged grand- 
mothers as “You old soak, you.” 


THE story of a super-average family in a typical mid- The 
western town whose finances are decreasing and whose wants 
are booming. 


Mip reminiscences of literary figures in his long and suc- 
cessful career, from Browning and Tennyson to Hardy and 
Wells, by the editor of Everyman’s Library. 


Do Not Marry. ses 


to 41 


RIES AND AGONIES. 


Fall in Love. 
Women of 


Celibacy in Men—Why They 


Why Women Remain Single 


INSTINCT: THEIR VAGA- 


Advice to Intellectuals Who 


Seventy and 


AND BROKEN HOMES. Mecnteen 
Causes of Divorce and Sep- If You Were the Judge, 
aration. Cases 1 to 110. What Would be Your 
Principal Causes of Divorce Sentence? 
and Separation. Mother, Daughter and Doc- 
Part 1I—WHY THEY DO NOT sae 
MARRY. Part IV—BIRTH CONTROL AND 
ABORTION. 


Birth Control or Prevencep- 
tion. ; 
East or West, Pity the Poor 


Cases 1 to 28. Children. 
Are There Any Happy War and Our Duty to 
Homes? Preach Birth Control to 
THE KIRBYS, by Margaret Whipple. Putnam. 376 pp. $2.00. Ideal Marriages and Per- Backward Nations. 
fect Homes. Diminished Birth Rate Not 
Future of Marriage— nd to Diminished Fer- 
is i i tility. 

bier sit hatey aa hE Birth Control Pioneers. 

Part I1I—LOVE AND THE SEX Two Young Men, or Why 


the Race Degenerates. 
Criminal Knowledge Which 


Non Fiction The Havoc Wrought by Everyone Wants for Him- 
Love and the Sex self. 
EVERYMAN REMEMBERS, by Ernest Rhys. Cosmopolitan. 331 pp. stinct. Cases 1 to 24. Abortion. 
$4.00. Vagaries of Love and Sex. The Doctors and the Girl— 


Who Was More Moral? 
A Physician of 79 and an 
Abortion, 


Jegpet KEMBLE, by Dorothie Bobbe. Minton, Balch & Co. 351 pp. 


TRUTH is more romantic than fiction. Fanny Kemble, lovely 
and talented, true daughter of the brilliant Kembles, was born 
to a life of glamor. Brought up by celebrities, knowing every- 
body—from her early success as the great tragic actress of her 
time, through her marriage with the wealthy American, her 
difficult life with him, her return to the stage—here are all 
the elements to satisfy any wish fulfillment. 

But Fanny was serious-minded and her sense of duty—to her 
errant husband, her distant children, her Art, kept her, in the 
midst of theatrical successes, Royal Command performances, 
literary achievements and a social life among all the important 
figures of the period, in a state of hysterical despondancy. The 
book as well as the life opens with a rush of romantic expect- 
ancy. Fanny’s increasing disposition to be miserable through- 
cout a repetition of personal successes breaks the charm and 
makes the latter part of the book, like duty, a bit dull. 


THE OZARKS,'by Vance Randolph. Vanguard Press. 310 pp. Price $5.00. 

Here is a rich vein of American folkways carefully and 
sympathetically explored. The “furriners” have made little 
impact on the hill-billys of the high country of Missouri and 
Arkansas. Their language, their (Continued on page 169) 


Love, Attempts at Abortion When 
Love and Two Types No Pregnancy Exists. 
Women, 


Seventy-nine versus Twenty. 
ee eae Part VI—BLACKMAIL, SADISM 
Love and Jealousy. al — . 

The Element of Fear in AND ACCUSATIONS OF 


RAPE 
Love and Jealousy. . 
i B Part VII—PROSTITUTION IN ITS 
Crimes of Love and Jeal ODER . : 


ousy. 
Love and Murder. Part Vill — HOMOSEXUALITY, 
Deliberately Disfiguring Her HERMAPHRODITISM AND 


Part esl keh atid ah TOP- 
Ics. 


Ownw Pace: TRANSVESTISM. 

Agonies and Tragedies of Part IX—MISCELLANEOUS SEX- 
Sex. UAL TOPICS 

A Painful Situation for a Part X—NOVELS AND SEX 
Physician. BOOKS. 


SPECIAL ORDER COUPON 


CRITIC & GUIDE CO., 
319 West 48th Street, New York 


I enclose my remittance for $3.00 for which please send me (postage 
prepaid) a copy of Dr. William J. Robinson’s ‘“‘America’s Sex and 
Marriage Problems.” 


Write legibly. 
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“DOLLAR, vo forth 
like Davip! 


WHEN David went forth to fight the 
enemy of his people with a pebble in 
a sling, the hills and plains rang with 
laughter. 


But when the scornful Goliath lay 
harmless at the victor’s feet, David’s 
people had found a new king. 


Your people are threatened with a 
Goliath today—a merciless giant who 
wants to spread hunger and illness and 
despair among you.. 


You have a “Davids 
send against Goliath. 


Dollar’ to 


Don’t laugh at that dollar. It is a 
king in disguise—a gentle, kindly king, 
but mighty in wrath against the com- 
mon enemy. 


The battle of David’s Dollars will 
be fought this Winter. You can help 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


win it—and the whole nation will be 
lifted by the thrill of a common 
achievement. 


Hunt in your pockets, in your sav- 
ings bank, in your heart, and see how 
many David’s Dollars you can find. 


Put them together and take them 
to those community groups—whether 
they be the established welfare and 
relief organizations, the community 
chest, or a special emergency com- 
mittee—which have set themselves 
the task of protecting your people 
from the threat of Goliath. 


Say to them, “Dollars, go forth like 
David, and slay the giant.” 


And, in the love and sympathy and 
kindness which send those dollars to 
the battle, your people, too, will find 
a new king. 


Wakta Sn aondh 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, DIRECTOR 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES .| 


OWEN D. YOUNG, CHAIRMAN 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non-political and non-sectarian. Its purpose 
ts to aid local welfare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. 


All facilities for the 


nation-wide program, including this advertisement, have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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Exclusive Features 
Ayot St. Lawrence Edition 


For the first time it is possible to 

enjoy the full sweep of Shaw’s genius. 

Now you may have the complete 

works of the man who for three gen- 

erations has kept the world talking 

by his brilliant originality, his spark- 

ling wit, his amazing honesty and 

frankness, his ever-youthful freshness 

and stimulation. This extraordinary 

edition offers many features that are 

completely new: 

—nearly half the contents in book 
form for the first time. 

—only fine edition of Shaw ever pub- 
lished. 

—limited to 1790 numbered sets. 

—reservations now rapidly exhausting 
the supply. 

—pure-rag Italian paper, choice typo- 
graphy, strong tasteful bindings. 

—more than sixty copperplate photo- 
gravure illustrations—many appear- 
ing for the first time. 

—payments as low as one volume a 
month, 


Record of 
Shaw First Editions 


Here are just a few examples of 
Shaw first editions to show their 
amazing increase in market value: 
Issue Recently 
Price Quoted at 
An Unsocial Social- 
ist, 1887 $1.25 $800.00 
Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession, 1886 1.25 475.00 
Widowers’ Houses, 
1893 40 210.00 
Plays: Pleasant and 
Unpleasant, 1898 2.50 400.00 
Love Among the 
Artists, 1900 1.50 325.00 
The Ayot St. Lawrence Edition is 
a first edition — and limited to only 
1790 sets. 


Send the coupon today for a de- 
scriptive folder giving full informa- 
tion. 


AYOT ST. LAWRENCE EDITION 
LIMITED TO 1790 NUMBERED SETS 


Now Nearing Completion 
A Few Still Available 


The First Collected Edition of the Works of 


BERNARD 
SH AW 


HE small list of people who may possess the most im- 
portant set of books produced in this decade will soon be 
complete—and closed. To have your name on that list 


will be a reason for great pride the rest of your life. To be a 
reader of Bernard Shaw has been for many years a mark of intellectual 
distinction. ‘The complete, limited, definitive edition of the great master’s 
works will put the authentic stamp of aristocracy on every library of 
which it becomes a part. 


An Honor Roll of Distinguished Subscribers 

Only 1790 people in America will be able to boast possession of this 
magnificent set. Most of them have already put their names on the en- 
viable roll. It is an honorable and exclusive company. Great libraries, 
universities, wealthy collectors, and the leaders of the cultural life of 
America have come forward eagerly to seize this rare opportunity. 
Most books can be bought by anyone who can pay their price. But this 
sumptuous edition of Bernard Shaw is strictly limited. Only a small 
fraction of Shaw’s immense following can possess it. The rest must be 
disappointed and they will look with envy upon each fortunate owner. 


The Most Important Publication in Years 


Nearly one-half of the contents of this set has never before been published 
in book form. And the author’s revisions, corrections, notes, and prefaces 
in every volume make all the earlier editions incomplete. Here are the 
collected Works of one of the greatest geniuses of our generation—his 
brilliant novels, inimitable stories, scintillating plays, diverting essays, stimu- 
lating philosophy, intimate biographical notes—the first edition of his col- 
lected writings, with sixty exclusive illustrations in photogravure. 
Nothing that has been published, or is likely to appear, will be as im- 
pressive, or as exclusive. A 16-cylinder Cadillac with your initials on the 
door, or a beautiful new Steinway grand piano, could bring no more prestige 
to its possessor than this \superb work. 


The Subscription List Will Soon Be Closed 


When the subscription list is closed, and no more sets available, then those 
who waited until it was too late will begin bidding high for this edition. 
Are you familiar with what happens to first editions of Bernard Shaw? 
Glance at the figures at the left and you will understand why certain 
shrewd collectors and experts are subscribing for this edition. They know 
that in a few years it is likely to be worth many times its present price— 
a source of added pride and an investment of great profit. 

You will be surprised when you learn how easily you may own this epoch- 
making work. Thirty cents a day pays for it. A leaflet giving full 
information about the Ayot St. Lawrence Edition will be sent on request 
if you return the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 
Dept. 5011, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York. 

Send me a copy of the leaflet about the Ayot St. Lawrence Edition of 
Bernard Shaw’s Collected Works, together with price and terms. No 
obligation, naturally. 
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Be thankful this 


Thanksgiving 


SPEND the holiday at the seashore. At Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall . .. where there’s a year- 
round array of things to be thankful for. 
Sea and sun and salt air . . . and every con- 
sideration for your comfort that thought- 
fulness can provide. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is hospitable, 
friendly, informal . .. a happy choice for a 
Thanksgiving visit. Come for the day or 
stay the week-end. Walk the boards and en- 
joy the tonic sea breezes. Ride on the beach, 
play squash, golf, lie in the sun, take health- 
baths. Achieve an appetite that will make 
you doubly appreciative of the bountiful 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Thanksgiving 
dinner. Fall and winter rates are in effect 
. . » just one more thing for which to give 
thanks. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHA LFONTE- 


HADDON WALL 


ATLANTIC cIiTyY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Traveler’s 


Notebook : 
Talks Around Town 


UBJECTS to please many predilections will be discussed 
S in this country by people in-the-know. In the field of high 
adventure, William B. Feakins has lined ‘up no less a person 
than Bertram Thomas, one of the two men (Admiral Byrd 
is the other) to receive the Gold Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society of England, to tell of his crossing the Rub 
’Al Khali, the great southern desert of Arabia; and A. F. 
Tschiffely, whose illustrated lecture on From Patagonia to the 
Potomac, a two and one half years journey through eleven 
American republics and thousands of miles of mountains, 
plains, deserts and jungle, called out five thousand members 
of the National Geographic Society. 

In the international field, Sir Norman Angell, Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, Ramsay MacDonald’s biographer, and Jennie Lee, 
the young Labour M.P., will reckon with the interest Eng- 
land is sure to command. And of course the list and variety 
of people who have been to Russia continues to grow: Lincoln 
Steffens (The Race Between the United States and Russia), 
S. K. Ratcliffe, who was there in September as correspondent 
of The New Statesman and Nation of London, James J. 
Mallon of Toynbee Hall, Prof. Rudolf Broda of Antioch Col- 
lege (The Agricultural Revolution in Russia), Dorothy 
Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), Dr. Frank Bohn, Barclay 
Acheson of the Near East Foundation (A Ten-Year Contact 
with Official Soviet Russia), Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. 
Mexico has.a plan too, according to Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, 
who was associate in Mexico for the Institute of World 
Affairs. And Dr. Harlan T. Stetson has been delving into 
the effects of science in human affairs. 


Travel Books 


THE HAND ME DOWN, by Student Third Cabin Assn. Holland America 
Line. 307 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


PRICELESS piece of one’s equipment for traveling over- 
seas. One of the most useful, compact and convenient 
source books of hotels, restaurants, special points of interest, 
list of doctors, “the dollar’s foreign relations,” sports, shopping, 
and what all, compiled from the personal recommendations of 
a highly intelligent and discriminating lot of students. Their 
brief comments are not only helpful, but delicious. For in- 
stance: 
GERMANY ... KONSTANZ (Lake of Constance) . . . INSEL 
. .. built in 1235, old Dominican monastery. Wonderful situation 
on a small island in the lake ... expensive but worth it... don't 
miss eating here at least just to see a most interesting hotel... 
beautiful place... sr (single room) from 7 Rmk (Reichsmark) up, 


TALKING YOUR WAY THROUGH EUROPE, by C. E. LeMassena & 


E. L. Hackes. Mohawk Press. 189 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


HIS handy little book contains the expressions in English, 

French and German you are most likely to need on board, 
at sea, customs baggage, on the train, at the hotel, sightseeing, 
shopping, in the restaurants, at the bank and post office. 


NOTES OF A VAGABOND, by Waldemar Bonsels. 


: Albert and Charles 
Boni. 7 


274 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HE author of Maya the Bee and An Indian Journey sets 
forth not a record of extraordinary experiences but rather 
a moving philosophical autobiography of a wanderer. The 
jacket indicates that this is his most popular work in Europe. 


THE FAMILY SEES FRANCE, by Eustace L. Adams. Brewer and 
Warren. 131 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


TINY volume with delightful thumbnail sketches, tells 
most entertainingly how to engineer a wife and three 
children through France with an eye to comfort and cost. 
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(Continued from page 165) mode of life, their religion, 
their philosophy have scarcely been touched by the changes of 
more than a century. The author has woven his scholarly re- 
search into a colorful and exciting narrative, a notable con- 
tribution to the story of the American people. 


PWELVE SECRETS OF THE CAUCASUS, by Essad B translated 
from the German by G. Chychele Waterston. Viking. 323 bp. Price $3.00. 


A ROMANTIC melange of legend and fact, of folklore and 
adventure, in the high mountains where Europe meets Asia. 
Here survive the fragments of many ancient races, remnants 
of forgotten nations, without unity of language or tradition but 
with curious vestiges of a lost culture. A book to stir the 
wandering heel of anyone who yearns for adventurous travel. 


1900 A. D., by Paul Morand. Translated by Mrs. Romilly Fedden. William 
Farquhar Payson. 206 pp. $3.00. 


A BIRDS-EYE view of the year 1900 as it epitomizes a century, 
told in the shorthand made familiar by Thomas Beer with M. 
Morand’s customary competent superficiality. In rapid suc- 
cession pass typical figures and activities of the period called by 
its most characteristic group, fin de siécle. We see a cinematic 
progression of the Dreyfus case, the Exposition, the first auto- 
mobile, the Dadaists, the divine Sarah, the first performance of 
l’Aiglon and a final delicious glimpse of high life in the leisurely 
morning Bois with Marcel Proust in the garb of a soldier 
eyeing languidly the evasive and elegant cocottes. Twenty 
illustrations show delightfully costumes and celebrities of the 
period. ; 


seg ON THE TRAIL, by Hamlin Gariand. Macmillan. 539 
PP. $2.50. 


THE SECOND in a trilogy of literary reminiscenses. Roadside 
Meetings, the first volume covering the years from 1884 to 
1899, describes Garland’s early life and the friends he hero- 
worshipped. The new volume continues the parade of friends 
and acquaintances—novelists, poets, musicians, actors, steel- 
magnates and presidents—from 1900 to 1914, when Garland 
had also become a celebrity and his books were selling well. 


THE FRENCH THEY ARE A FUNNY RACE, by Lyon Mearson. 
Mohawk Press. 298 pp. $2.00. - 

THE ENGLISH ARE THEY HUMAN? by G. J. Renier. Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith. 304 pp. $2.50. 


Tue ENGLIsH use a knife and fork and the French drink. 
The French shake hands on introduction and the English smile 
slightly and say “How do you do.” The English take you home 
te dinner and the French don’t. French women who ride 
bicycles wear pink underwear and English women hunt in 
breeches. The French keep their art in dark museums and the 
English haven’t any. The English are kind to animals and the 
French eat horse meat. The English are sex starved and the 
French—well anyway they like to talk about it. 

Now, who’s funny and who’s human? 

Only the coincidence that both these books add to the sum 
total of available unimportant information could possibly bring 
them within speaking distance of one another. Mr. Renier in 
his pompous pricking of the Englishman’s pomposity, is funnier 
than he is human. Mr. Mearson in his slapstick measuring of 
French customs by American is humaner than he is funny. 
What’s in a name? 


PLANNING AND THE WORLD PARADOX 
(Continued from page 133) 


that the discussions should be carried on with full conscious- 
ness of the shock of ideas produced by this contemporary 


projection of two radically different economic systems. The 
historically-minded were conscious of the difficulties of making 
fundamental changes without the methods of force and 
violence. Yet the Congress itself was an aid to faith that at 
least there is a chance that in the present age of widespread 
communication, mutual understanding may provide a milieu in 
which evolutionary processes may have sway without the 
conflict resulting from the (Continued on page 171) 
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... but Mrs. Zantrowitz 
isn’t thankful 


Life in America, they told her, was a merry frolic. But now that 
she’s here . . . she still has to cook . . . she still has to keep house. And 
on top of it all, those odd notions of hygienic cleanliness to make 
things harder still! 

Even in America, there’s no way of making housework a picnic. 
Yet, no doubt, if Mrs. Zantrowitz could have things a little easier, 
she’d be a happier housekeeper and a better one, too. And if you 
suggest Fels-Naptha Soap, her washing and cleaning will be easier. 

For Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of good golden soap and 
plenty of naptha. Working together, they loosen grime—without 
hard rubbing. Things come clean even in cool water. Another advan- 
tage Mrs. Zantrowitz will appreciate. Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


cl—N—IN—v NI A 
“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers — 


already in its eleventh edition. It considers in 


turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, general 
cleaning equipment and the laundry, and gives 
the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


SPEAKERS : 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’s REeSEARCH 
Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHARACTER LAST 


By ROBERT W. KELSO 


Director The Community Fund, St. Louis, Mo. 


The situation of the character-building agencies at a 
time when both the public and the money-raisers are pre- 
occupied with relief funds for the unemployed—a time 
when the need for character-building is greater than 
ever before. 

A terse, effective two-page article from The Survey 
of June 15, 1931 reprinted in response to a demand from 
New York to California. 

Splendid campaign material. 


cents a copy postpaid 
copies 4 cents eac 
copies 3 cents each 
copies 2% cents each 


Shipped in bundles to one address 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Che Anibersity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Soctal 
Serbice Administration 


ARIOUS avenues of communication 

through which the professional 
knowledge of the social worker is trans 
lated into organized group opinion and 

conduct, are reviewed in the courses 
on publicity methods in social 
work. @.@ ~~. The 
Winter Quarter begins 
on January fourth. 


Winter Quarter begins January 4 
Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 


The New York School of Social Work candidates for the Ph.B. degree 
122 East Twenty-Second Street ; 
New York 


Announcements on request 


The Pennsylvania School of 
Social and Health Work 


A new and enlarged two-year program of graduate 
training for Medical Social Work is now offered 
under’ leadership of full-time staff supervisor in 
this field. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 

Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 

Family Welfare 

Child Welfare HOME STUDY 
Community Work 


311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 


‘ Columbia Universi 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. ; : f ay Mitte Ss Centers 
A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, 


Address specially prepared for study through correspondence under 
THE DIRECTOR guidance of the University teaching staff. 
For full information address 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts Home Study Department SG, Columbia University 
New York City 


RSITY’ CHICAGO 


UNIVE 
we HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Continue your high-school, college or personal program 
of education. Teachers, Religious and Social Workers. 
Men and Women in many vocations are using the 450 
courses in 45 different subjects to obtain guidance by 
, expertsfor cultural and for practical purposes. The 
| courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 


THE CITY «as COUNTRY SCHOOL 
at 165 West 12th Street, New York City, 


announces a few vacancies in its upper groups—boys and 
girls, ten to thirteen years—for the 1931-32 season. 


é THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
645 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 169) forceful predominance of. one 


| system or one set of ideas over another. Upon the apparently 


simple processes of research and mutual education toward 
larger social aims for modern industry rests a great hope. 
Meanwhile what are the present instruments of international 
economic cooperation, whether or not they may be an incipient 
means of planning in the truer sense? International relation- 
ships within specific industries, as they have taken form in 


‘cartels and other types of organization, were discussed. The 


fear of cartels, as exercising a pronounced influence on prices, 
was brought out, their weakness in controlling supplies, and 
the failure of labor organization to parallel them interna- 
tionally. Moreover it was suggested that the international 
organization as opposed to the world organization of industries, 
brings into play some of the tangents which differing national 
psychologies present in international political relations. On the 
whole it would appear that we have no real example of plan- 
ning by industries on a world scale. 

Mass distribution and mass production, however, were pic- 
tured to the Congress by Edward A. Filene, the Boston mer- 
chant, as growing by the necessities of their own development 
into forms of world-wide service. Rising purchasing power in 
the hands of the many, high wages, low costs of production and 
high total profits, were presented as offering in the “new 
Capitalism” a reincarnation of the force of self-interest as a 
principle of order and planning in the immediate next stages of 
industrial development. Experience in the development of mass 
distribution and mass production in the United States was cited 
as the basis for the belief in what these new methods in in- 
dustry may accomplish in the distribution of prosperity and 
advancing the standards of life. Their success, however, was 
shown to depend upon substituting facts for guesswork, and 
right thinking for the bad thinking, “particularly of business 
men and financiers,” to which the present depression was at- 
tributed. 


"HE cooperative movement as another form of planning 

was suggested as having a contribution to make to the 
elimination of waste in distribution; and the point was made 
that it has not realized its possibilities in directing attention “to 
the lines on which working-class consumption is most susceptible 
of improvement” and in using its capacity to secure advance on 
those lines. It was brought out that in China, facing western 
Standards from the very different standpoint of her own tra- 


ditional ways, the possibility of making scientific management 


ae a a 


techniques available to the multitude of small producers offered 
a promising alternative to a big-industry invasion. Obviously 
the same suggestion would apply to other regions which like 
China are just entering upon industrialization. 

Of the subject of finance, which was discussed in a lively 
session, it can only be said here that it revealed the necessity 
for basing banking policies more squarely upon the realities of 
the process of production and distribution. Space does not per- 
mit a full treatment of this important theme, nor is it possible 
to summarize the equally important session on standards of 
living and the resources for raising them through international 
agreement and through the labor movement. Here the session 
was opened by Albert Thomas, director of the International 
Labor Organization. 

To sum up: while members of the Congress were of two 
minds as to the practicability of World Social Economic Plan- 
ning, there was agreement as to the necessity of international 
economic cooperation. And the trend of positive suggestion was 
in the direction of. the next steps toward a planned economy. 
In the discussion on international economic treaties the view 
was expressed that through these treaties and through other 
growing forms of international organization, such as the 
League of Nations, the Bank for International Settlements and 
other proposed or actual bodies, we have already at hand means 
for first steps toward planning, provided the will is there to 
use them. This view was opposed by the Soviet delegates who 
regard the League of Nations as an organization of capitalistic 
groups and an arena of conflicting interests; an organization 
which cannot be an instrument for world economic planning. 
The latter in their view is just (Continued on page 173) 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Courses in 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


Loyola University 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


WINTER QUARTER OPENS JANUARY 4, 
1932 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 
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| DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Aid to Intelligent Buying 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC.— 
340 West 23rd St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer. In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins. Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


-ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Association of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 


SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue. 
Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. ‘The 
American Child.” 


Community Chests 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 


1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


» 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE, 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Austin A. Hayden, 
M.D., Chicago; Executive Director, Orson 
N. Kelly; Associate Director, Betty (es 
Mae 1537—35th St., N.W., Washington, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and_ local 
social-hygiene programs, Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘“Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York.’ Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and’ pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures; charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.— 125 East 46th Street, 
New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 
organizations to expand their activities. Con- 
ducts studies in such fields as educaticn, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sup 
ported by voluntary contributions. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. MHayes, Field 
Director. i 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—Fer the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 


Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY—Promotes a_ better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 E. 224 St., New York 
Composed of 24 national women’s heme mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada 
Represents Protestant church women in stich 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 

Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 

Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient. Latin America and Europe. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES—347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 business and 
professional men_ representing 1,500 local 
Associations, Maintains a_staff of 120 sec- 


retaries serving in the United States and 
150 secretaries at work in 32 foreign coun- 
tries. Francis S. Harmon, President; Adrian 
Lyon, Chairman General Board; Fred 
Ramsey, General Secretary. 

William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. William B. Foster, Chairman Per- 
sonnel Division. Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, Chairman Foreign Committee. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA. 


TION—315 Fourth Ave., New York City, | 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- | 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play, are all means to this end. 
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National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an orgenienge to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia. May 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


lanta, Ga.; 


invited. 


service among 
Wood, 
sec’y; 


Racial Cooperation 


NATIONAL nee LEAGUE— For social 
egroes. 

: Kinckl. e 

in Metioee, New ne kaa 


Women’s Trade Union 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 

OPERATION— 703 Standard Bldg., At- 
Will W. Alexander, 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes 
and conditions through conference, coopera- 
tion, and popular education. Correspondence 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S’ TRADE 


UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, honorary president; 
Miss Rose Schneiderman, president; Miss 
Elisabeth Christman, secretary-treasurer, 
Machinists Building, 9th and Mt. Vernon 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through 
trade union organizations; and for the enact- 
ment of industrial legislation. Official publi- 
cation, Life and Labor Bulletin. Informa- 
tien given. 


Director. 


L. Hollingsworth 


ork. 


(Continued from page 171) as impossible on a capitalistic 
basis as natienal economic planning. Action, however, is needed, 
and the suggestion made by many speakers, who differed on 
planning but agreed on this point, was that at once steps should 
be taken for a world fact-finding or research center, which 
would gather the facts needed for planning. In the final analysis 
it is true that every act in the international sphere is part, of 
a pattern which might with better chance of effective results 
conform to a plan. This is notably true of international banking 
policies, which certainly constitute direction of economic life. 
‘The elements of planning which they lack are not the coercion 
to which many object, but the research and the resulting co- 
ordination of production and consumption, which even the 
exponents of laissez-faire in economic life desire. 

What is agreed is that fragmentary planning exists: that 


instruments for international action already at hand are 


‘susceptible of further development; and that the present eco- 
nomic crisis with its suffering for millions of persons through- 
‘out the world, demands the exercise of the most expert intelli- 
gence which the world’s intellectual resources can bring to bear 
upon a common world task. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 119) 


to underwrite unemployment insurance in the states which 
created it. Actually, it would function as an insurance com- 
pany and would administer one fund for the participating 
‘states, incidentally saving them the administrative overhead 
of carrying separate funds. The Authority, by its very nature, 
would be impersonal and remote from political influences in the 
separate states. A proportion of the members would probably 
‘be appointed by each governor, to serve fairly long terms, so 
the Authority would not change with each change of state ad- 
‘ministration. It would, of course, have to run itself on a busi- 
eness basis, just as does the Port Authority. 
A logical group of states to initiate such an undertaking 
-would be the seven industrial states, the governors of which 
-were called into conference by Governor Roosevelt last winter 
‘to discuss problems of unemployment, including unemployment 
insurance (see The Survey, February 15, 1931, page 546). 
“These seven states—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
“Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Ohio—have 
large industrial interests in common. They have already begun 
to. explore together the possible remedies for unemployment 
swhich has been a growing problem in each of the seven states 
for some years. Two of them have had reassuring experience 
with a non-partisan body established by treaty to take over a 
-set of problems and responsibilities which they share jointly. 
I should like to see the legislative bodies of these seven states 
-call on economic, social service and insurance experts to explore 


the possibilities of such a project as I have suggested, and to 
draw up a detailed plan for putting it into effect for an experi- 
mental period. An Insurance Authority, given wide powers, 
carefully safeguarded, would have all the advantages of corpo- 
rate organization, but it would be a public body. At the same 
time, it would free the unemployment insurance administration 
of the region from the criticisms that would almost certainly 
attach to it in the hands of private carriers, or of state com- 
missions which it is sometimes feared will become political in 
make-up or method. 

When I urge unemployment insurance for this country, I 
do not suggest it as a “cure” for unemployment. Both European 
and American experience prove that there is no “cure.” Unem- 
ployment is a symptom, not a disease. Its elimination depends 
on our ability to define and deal with the economic maladjust- 
ments that produce it. Unemployment insurance is not even a 
safeguard for all the wage-earners of the political unit which 
inaugurates it. Properly conceived and administered, it covers 
only those relatively stable workers for whom payments can be 
made into the fund on an actuarial basis, and who are unem- 
ployed as the result of a dislocation sufficiently severe to lose 
them their jobs and to keep them jobless over a fairly long 
waiting period. It does not touch the situation of the unstable 
or unskilled worker who often shifts from job to job, for the 
worker in a disorganized industry who is frequently on “short 
time,” nor for the “unemployable.” It does hold out a measure 
of security for the average wage-earner and his family. “In- 
voluntary unemployment” does not find them destitute, nor 
render them so, if they are covered by unemployment insurance. 
On the other hand, they lose no stimulus to prudence and thrift 
by being so covered, because unemployment benefits represent a 
sharp drop in the amount of the wage-earner’s usual income. 
But to have a steady sum coming in, week by week—fifteen or 
twelve or even ten dollars—during such an emergency as Amer- 
ican wage-earners are now facing, would mean an immense 
easing of the hardship and uncertainty. It would also make both 
public and private relief funds reach further, if they could be 
used to supplement insurance benefits, rather than to “carry” the 
families of all the unemployed. 

As one way of lightening the burden and the misery of indus- 
trial hazards, before which the individual is helpless, I believe 
social insurance has proved its worth in workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in this country, in similar laws and in experiments 
with unemployment insurance abroad. I am eager to see us 
in this country extend the principles of compulsory insurance to 
cover the unemployment hazard. And I believe that if we are 
willing to proceed carefully and experimentally, safeguarding 
our projects against the difficulties the English experience has 
defined for us, drawing our plans to conform to our social and 
political conditions, we can lift the fear and ease the suffering 
that come to American wage-earners and to their wives and chil- 
dren when industry slows up and there are no wages because 
there are no jobs. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions, 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU has available grad- 
uate nurses who have specialized in public health 
and tuberculosis nursing, psychologists and social 
workers. For complete biographies write The 
Medical Bureau (M. Burneice Larson, Director), 
Pittsfield Building, Chicago. 


MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 
Young man, Oswego Graduate, High School In- 
structor desires position in Industrial Arts and 
Shopwork, evenings, with social organization. 
6925 SurRveEyY. 


PSYCHOLOGIST desires appointment; B.S., 
Northwestern; M.A. in psychology; eight years, 
interesting experience as psychologist; reference 
says she knows testing game thoroughly, has good 
insight into behavior problems and analyzes them 
well; age 32. 102, Medical Bureau, Pittsfield 
Building, Chicago. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, experience teaching, 
Y.W.C.A., girls’ work, case work and recreation 
in children’s institution, desires position first of 
year. 6935 SuRvEy. 


EXPERIENCED social worker desires change. 
Will consider position in Medical, Children’s or 
Psychiatric work. References. 6937 Survey. 


WOMAN, trained case worker. Unusual ex- 
perience with unmarried mothers and delinquent 
girls. Desires position with an agency or Insti- 
tution, preferably in West or Southwest. Best 
of references. 6938 SURVEY. 


COUPLE, desire position in orphanage, six 
years experience with problem boys. Good cooks 
and housekeepers. Excellent references. 6940 
Survey. 


PUBLICITY woman and organizer with social 
service, college finance and international 
tarial experience wishes promotion job in either 
field. No objection residential position, or coun- 
try. 6941 Survey. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN WOMAN, cultivated, 
experienced secretary, organizer, successful writer 
on international and human subjects, tired of 
sedentary occupations and unable to live on the 
fruits of literature, offers services as combination 
housekeeper-companion-secretary or coach or as 
organizer or as a field worker in a social welfare 
enterprise. Pleasant personality, healthy, domes- 
ticated, adaptable, lover of country, seeks a more 
normal life. Suggestions and correspondence on 
this problem, so vital to many women, invited. 
6942 Survey. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE—1921 graduate— 
with training and experience in organizing nurs- 
ing services, supervision of visiting nurses and 
organizing rural tuberculosis clinics; accustomed 
to giving von Pirquet test, taking chest Xrays; 
available early November. 6943 Survty. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, Matron in smalf 
institution. Years psychological training back- 
ground; practical nursing experience. General 
supervisor blind institution. 6931 Survzy. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, 2 years post- 
graduate work, 3 years with Social Organization, 
desires position New York or vicinity. 6944 
SurVEY. 


POSITION wanted as Matron in children’s in- 
stitution. Six years’ executive experience and 
caring for children. References. 6945 Survey. 


Address Advertising Department. 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A Social Worker for the Staff of 
a general Hospital located in the eastern part 
ef United States. Must be college graduate with 
either two years case work experience in an 
agency with good standards or certificate from 
a school of Social Work. 6902 Survey. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


HOME FINDER for Western Pennsylvania 
children’s case working agency. Must be college 
graduate with training and experience in children’s 
agencies of good standing. Interesting opportunity. 
6939 Survey. 


WANTED: Psychiatric Social Worker, Jewish 
preferred, one with family case-work experience, 
for a health agency in an eastern city. 6936 
SuRVEY, s 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment, will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion, 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPANION-SECRETARY, Attendant House- 
keeper for gentleman. Experienced, American- 
Protestant, 45, unencumbered, healthy, refined, 
cheerful, dependable. Good reader; amanuensis; 
shopper; neat sewer. Will travel. References. 
Mrs. Fuller; 323 Back Bay P. O., Boston, Mass; 


(ar a a 
MAN, College graduate, experienced social 
worker, desires position as head supervisor or 


assistant superintendent in child caring institu- 
ton. Excellent references. 6914 Survey. 


ST RR, OPP RTE 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 
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The Collegiate Service, Ine. | 
Occupational Bureau for College Women 
11 East 4th Street 


New York City 
Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline R. 
Strode, Ph.B. University of icago 1 |) 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and | 
Philanthropy 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. | 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 Easr 41st STREET, New York 
Lexington 2-6677 

interested in placing those who 

rofessional attitude towards their 

xecutive secretaries, stenographers, 


We are 
have a 


work. 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


of Philanthropic, and Wealthy Per- 
sons: 25,000 New England Names; 
$300,000 given to one society thru 
Mail Appeals. Write for prices to 


PUBLICITY. SERVICE BUREAU 


69 Newbury. Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENT 


TRYON, N. C. Box 576. Attractive house- 
keeping apartment. Furnace heat. Sunny ex- 
posure. Piazza and sleeping porch. Quiet local- 
ity. Meals furnished if desired. 


CURIOS 


WANT TO SELL, Coins, Indian-Relics, Beads 


work, Weapons, Fossils, Old Photos of West, 
Medals, Bills, Daggers, Oriental Curios. Cata- 
logue free. 

LEMLEY CURIO STORE—Northbranch, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- — 


dened, anxious, 
plexing personal 
offers 
fees. 


needing help in meeting per- 

problems, retired hysician 
friendly counsel. Nothing m 
6794 Survey. 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


STATE GOVERNMENT, illustrated monthly 
$2.50 a year. American Legislators’ Asso- 
elation, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, 

inois. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF Nursinc shows the — 


part which trained nurses are taking in- the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
eo a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Menta, HycienE: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 


published by the Naticnal Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Social 
Case 
Workers 


AMILY and child welfare 

agencies in various parts of 
the country need experienced 
social case workers. Some 
positions available combining 
organization and social case 
work. $1500—$1800. 

J.V.S. booklet on request 


TD Voocfrsol. hin 


(Agency) 
1t3o EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 


RESORT 


Play and Rest ‘where Food is Best, at the 


LIGHTHOUSE RETREAT 


Golfing, Tennis, Fishing, Delightful Ram- 


bling, Horseback Riding 
Ie Rustic Wooded Hills and Valley, 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York 


401 Lighthouse Ave. Tel.: Dongan Hills 6-1641 


Please Remit 


cash with order 
in sending Class - 


ified Advertise - 


ments to Survey Graphic or Survey 
Midmonthly. 


Address 


CLAssIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT. 
112 East 19th St. New York City 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


| 
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PRINTING 
MULTIGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING, ETC. 


“Post Haste,” our monthly paper 
on mail advertising, will doubtless 
be of interest to you. Send us 
your address and we'll take pleas- 
bi in placing you on our mailing 
ist. 


Quick SERVICE LETTER ComMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


ONG 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9633 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING — FILLING-IN 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 


If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


Mth Street at 8th Avenue 
Medallion 1473 


Libraries—Social Agencies 


A complete set of bound volumes of THE 
SURVEY (64 volumes), including Charities 


and The Commons, and Charities (its earlier 
names) from Vol. 1, No. 1, to date is offerel 
for sale because of reduced shelf-room in 
the owner’s library. What am I offered, 
f.o.b. New York? 6906 Survey. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write te 
Apverrisinc Department 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
1123 East 19th St.. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 
PRICE 
For Complete List of Books 
write 
THE SURVEY 


Book Department 
112 East roth Stret 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress om 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 
lists ever published of books on 
social work and kindred fields. 


Classified in 28 Sections— 
Listing recent and standard publications at 
regular prices, postpaid 


The Survey Book Department 


112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1931. 


state of New York ‘aa! 
Sounty of New Yorr ~— 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
foresaid, personally appeared Arthur Kellogg, who, having been duly 
sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of 
the Survey Grapuic and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
und belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown 
n the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
-ditor, and business manager are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
Rast 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, none. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
»{ stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
€ stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
ndividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
inincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
ndividual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., 
Jew York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of the State 
£ New York with over 1,900 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, 


Lucius R. Eastman, 110 Washington Street, New York, N. Y.; Vice-presi- 
dents, Julian W. Mack, 1224 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y.; Joseph 
P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; John Palmer 
Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y. 7 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other: securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

[Signed] ARTHUR KELLOGG, Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1931. 

[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 146, New 
York County Register’s No. 48-H-2. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1932. 
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Index to Advertisers 


November, 1931 


GENERAL 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Cleanliness Institute 

The Debaters Information Bureau 

The Discussion Guild 

Fels Naptha Soap 

Lewis & Conger 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 


FINANCIAL 


Househeld Finance Corperation 


TRAVEL, HOTELS 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


EDUCATIONAL 


Author’s Research Bureau 

City aud Country School 

Columbia University Home Study Courses 
Loyola University School of Sociology 

New York School of Social Work 
Pennsylvania School of Social & Health Work 
Simmons College School of Social Work 
Smith College School for Social Work 


University of Chicago Grad. School of S. S. Admin...... 


University of Chicago Home Study Courses 


PUBLISHERS 


Association Press 


MmnemecCenttry | COMPANY. «as ).:5 viejere eles. viele wip erilsione disiere Cass 


Critic and Guide Company 

T. Y. Crowell Company 

Eugenics Publishing Company 
Family Welfare Ass’n. of America 
Harper & Brothers 

Henry Holt & Company 

Horace Liveright Company 

Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc 
The Macmillan Company 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
Minton Balch & Company 
Progressive Education Ass’n 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
Russell Sage Foundation 
University of Minnesota Press 
Whittlesey House 

Wm. H. Wise & Co 

World Unity 


Social Organizations 
CLASSIFIED 
Situations & Workers Wanted 


Employment Agencies 
Collegiate Service, Inc 


Gertrude: R: Steins Ine oc ccnyehiodu seed su ea ees 


Joint Vocational Service 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
Quick Service Letter Co., Inc 
Webster Letter Addressing & Mailing Co 
Pamphlets & Periodicals 
Publicity Service Bureau 
Miscellaneous 
Housekeeping Apartment 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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MEDICINE: THE TORTOISE—WHY PICK ON IT?]} 
(Continued from page 129) 


inevitable but desirable, can we also be sure that such a de- 
velopment will, for instance, also further the consolidation 
of medical personnel and the elimination of quackery? 
The turtle, if it lives up to its American tradition, will move 
slowly and will not be utterly confused and disorientated, as 
seems, in the opinion of many, to have been the case in Ger- 
many as a by-product of the development of the social insurance 
program there. On the other hand, it may stand still and — 
thereby run the risk of losing for a time, at least, its natural — 
leadership, as is believed by many observers to have threatened 4 
medicine in England. There, however, this leadership has only — 
recently been manifested in a highly revitalized form, through 
the extremely ambitious and significant plans announced by the 
British Medical Association for the medical care of all ele- 
ments in the population. : 
It is to be hoped that American medicine, however much — 
more extensively it may have to be organized, will move in 
this direction under its own leadership and with sufficient 
caution to make certain that, concomitant with these organi- ~ 
zation developments, there may be assured higher standards — 
of training for the healing art, together with the gradual — 
elimination of uncontrolled and illegitimate competition. There — 
should also be assured a higher level of ability and a greater | 
opportunity for the private as well as the public practice of | 
preventive medicine. There should be preserved, if possible, — 
a full freedom for growth and individual development on the © 
part of the physician, and a free choice of physician on the | 
part of the layman. There ought to be greater opportunities — 
as well as more adequate compensation for medical men in 
public health and in research. The economic stability of the 
private practitioner, even though part of his time is “socialized,” — 
should be enhanced. He should be relieved of the burden 
and embarrassment of collections and bad debts. Any modi- 
fied relationship between the patient and doctor ought to aim 
ultimately at the removal of the economic barrier between the 
sick and the needed service. It ought to encourage early diag- 
nosis and prompt treatment. It ought to lessen preventable © 
illness and at the same time encourage the development of a 
sufficient amount of remunerative work in the private pre- 
ventive field, possibly more than to offset the inevitable financial 
loss to the medical profession through disease-preventive activi- 
ties. Finally, any new system should have as its final test the — 
health status of the people as measured by their morbidity and 
mortality rates, their productivity, sense of security, general 
vitality and joy of living. 


The Turtle’s Lot a Happy One 


ae is the writer’s belief that the situation in this country 
today as compared with the recent history of medicine else- 
where is, in spite of all the varied and severe criticism, really 
a fortunate one. We have the good and bad precedents else- 
where. We have more time and greater economic leisure. We 
have a close-working relationship between constructive social 
lay leaders and the leaders of the medical profession. Finally, 
we have some indication of an awareness on the part of the 
medical profession itself that current crises are somewhat ex- 
traordinary and need thorough as well as constructive attention. 
For these reasons, it seems a fairly safe guess that ultimately 
the American medical turtle will ‘make the grade.” 7 

In the meantime, the public should be patient and try to 
remember what medicine has contributed to its welfare through — 
research, disease prevention and the advances in medical and 
surgical treatment. It should also remember from what pseudo- | 
medical waves of credulity, stupidity and absurdity it has been 
protected by the irritating ultra-conservatism of privately con-| 
trolled medicine. Let us not forget the assets of medicine’s 
defects. 

Of course, it goes without saying that never before was the 
need so great for the turtle itself to realize that the times 
demand of’ it a greater degree of imagination, self-appraisal, 
initiative, constructive impulse, creative and_ self-sacrificing 
effort, and cooperative enterprise than at any time in the past. | 


® 
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The Conquest of Diphtheria 


The mother of other days, even with unbounded de- 
votion, was unable to guard against diphtheria. 
Happy is the mother of today who knows that her 
child will never have diphtheria after she has had him 
properly inoculated against it. 


© 1931 mM. b. 1. co. 


ORTY years ago in this country the fy Progress has been further hampered by 
annual deathrate from diphtheria /-\ easy-going, optimistic folk who refuse to 
was 115 out of every 100,000 persons. <4, } consider the possibility of tragedy. 


Science’s sweeping conquest of diphtheria 
will not be complete until all parents have 
had their children safeguarded against 
diphtheria. This can be done by any 
reputable physician. 


Last year fewer than six in every 100,000 
died from this disease. 
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But while one may rejoice in the fact that 
-the dreaded scourge of earlier days is now 
only onetwentieth as destructive as in 
years gone by, yet last year in this country 
there were nearly 7,000 deaths from diph- 
theria, practically all of which could have | 
been prevented by timely inoculation of _ 
toxin-antitoxin or toxoid. 


Every child should be inoculated, pref- 
erably when but a six months’ old baby, 
because more than half of all deaths from 
diphtheria occur among children between 
the ages of six months and five years. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail, free, its booklet ‘‘Diph- 
theria is Preventable.” Address Booklet 
Department 11-5-31 


The complete conquest of diphtheria has 
been blocked year after year by mis- 2% 
informed though well-meaning objectors - ih 
to inoculation. ; 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nN ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


and 
educators the world over have given 


‘AMOUS physicians, psychologists 
their unqualified endorsement to 
“Married Love” as one of the most lucid, 
most delicate and most helpful books ever 
written on the vital subject of the intimate 
contacts of marriage. It has been said that if 
every couple who had to meet the tangled 
situations of wedded life could have the in- 
formation given in “Married Love” their 
chances for complete happiness 
multiplied enormously. 

Thousands of marriages end in discord 
and grief because of the ignorance in which 
most people enter the marital state. The 
primitive sex instincts are out of place in 
modern life. 

The youth and maiden of our time, if 
either is to find happiness in wedded life, must 
be instructed, must be taught, the supreme 
human relationship, The Art of Love. This 


would be — 


ae 


"MARRIED LOVE" 


A New Contribution to the Solution 
of Sex Difficulties 


Dr. MARIE C. STOPES’ 


Famous Masterpiece Now Available 
to the American People 


book gives this important knowledge in the 
frankest language. 

It is just this knowledge that can be 
found in “Married Love.” Dr. Stopes pre- 
sents the facts as plainly as she would tell 
them to you in confidence. Point by point 
she takes up each of the many troublesome 
factors of marriage and makes clear just 
what is to be done to insure supreme con- 
tentment and happiness. ‘There is not an- 
other book that tells you what you want to 
know in Such plain, simple, understandable 
language as “Married Love.” 

You must read this valuable and import- 
ant book to understand why the English 


edition has attained a sale of over 700,000 


copies! 

It has been endorsed and recommended by 
physicians and scientists the world over in- 
cluding such eminent men as H. G. Wells, 
George Bernard Shaw, Havelock Ellis and 
Dean Inge. 

Send in your order at once to be sure to 
secure a copy of this famous book dealing 
with the intimate contacts of love in marriage. 


Now Only 


$ 2-00 


Mail Coupon 
Now 


This new edition of “Married 
Love,” the famous book dealing 
with love in marriage, now offered 
to the American people by the 
owners of the American copy- 
right, ts printed on fine antique 
book paper and handsomely and 
appropriately bound in cloth, with 
title stamped in gold. It contains 
the text of the volume submitted to 
Judge John M. Woolsey and 
upon which he based his decision, 


Over 700.000 Copies Sold 


Pt ee eters or 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. M-30 


317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. * 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me a copy of the new edition of “Married Love” 
by Dr. Marie Stopes, the famous book dealing with the intimate 
contacts of love in marriage. I am enclosing $2.15, which includes 
packing and delivery charges. 


0 A special limited de luxe edition of this famous book has 
been printed on Utopian laid paper, bound in genuine leather, 
with gilt top pages and silk marker, and title stamped in gold. 
The price of this de luxe edition is only $5.00. If wanted, put 
check in square. 


[1 Check here if shipment is to be sent C, O. D. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept.M.30 


317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


In Lifting the Ban 


on this famous book, Federal Judge John M. Woolsey said 
that it was “neither iatoUeal nor obscene, but highly informa- 
tive.” He further said, “‘Married Love’ is a considered 
attempt to explain to married people how their mutual sex 
life may be made happier. 


“Tt: also makes some apparently justified criticisms of the 
inopportune exercise, by the man in the marriage relation, 
of what are often referred to as his conjugal or marital rights, 
and it pleads with seriousness and not without eloquence, 


for a better understanding by husbands of the physical and 


emotional side of the sex life of their wives.” 


© E. P. Co., Inc., 1931 


